









(Above) Good fishfng and pleasant recreation areas in 
South Dakota are inviting to tourists. (Front cover) The 
stone likenesses of Washington, je^erson, Roosevelt, and 
Lincoln project grandly from Mount Rushmore, 








The purpose of this booklet is to bring a 
new awareness on the part of the Amer- 
ican people of out rich natural resource 
heritage, its history, its present, and its 
future. To know our land is to love it 
and cherish it and protect it from the 
ravages both of nature and man. 
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Past and present share the stage In South Dakota — from the historical remains of Gold Rush days and Indian battles 
to the modern developments in agriculture and Industry, Current progress is enriched by the flavor of yesteryear, 


Introduction 


The name Dakota comes from a Sioux Indian 
woul, Dacotah, which means *‘an alliance of 
friends," Fiom its three nicknames— the Sun- 
shine State, the Blrz^arcl State, and the Coyote 
State— to the many figures whose history and 
legend ate woven into its texture — Curzy Hoise, 
Sitting Bull, and Red Cloud, Genet al Custer, 
Calamity Jane, and Wild Bill Hickok — South 
Dakota tiuly embodies its description as the 
"land of infinite variety." 

The juxtaposition of Indian burial giounds 
and modem cities, explorers' loutes and super 
highways, agricultutal success and mining 
wealth, further suggests a blending of the past 
and present and reminds one that the pioneer 
spirit is still veiy present in South Dakota. 

Early Dwellers 

South Dakota was part of the large land area 
known as the Dakota Territory until 1889 — but 
Its history teaches back far befoic statehood. 


An archeologist's delight, it was inhabited as 
early as 5,000 B.C. by the aboriginal people 
who fitst inhabited the North American con- 
tinent as well as by the much-earlier dinosaurs 
whose fossil remains aie still being uncoveted, 
The earliest historical inhabitants of the State 
were the Aiikara, 01 Rce Indians, who preceded 
the aiiival of many later tribes including the 
Sioux. 

Anthropologists speak with respect of the 
Sioux as cxemplats par excellence of Plains 
Indian culture. Most prominent among the 
Indians in*South Dakota's histoiy, these Sioux 
were highly skilled hoi semen and waiiiors, and 
their exploits and battles arc indelibly stamped 
upon the State's history, 

An early map of the South Dakota country 
shows a trail from the mouth of the Wisconsin 
River along the northern boundary of Iowa via 
Spirit Lake to Sioux Falls. This tiail, the 
Chemin des Voyageuis, 01 Trail of the Voyagers, 
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reveals the picscnce of cxpioieis as early as 1700 
Until 1763 the middle Missouri Valley which 
South Dakota embraces was part of the Fiench 
Colonial Empite. Pieiie GauJtiei tic Varcimcs, 
or La Vetendiyc> explored the legion in 1743, 
hoping to find the Great Western Sea His 
sons later penetrated as fat west as bear Ihittc, 
claimed foi France a legion which now contains 
five States, and Jeaincd that the Missomi River 
flows SQuthwaid towaids the Guif of Mexico 
and guessed that it probably has no wesrern 
outlet. The land claim is attested to by an in- 
scribed lead plate, buried for 170 ycais, which 
is now placed in the South Dakota State His- 
torical Museum at Pienc. 

Changing Otonershtp 

Under the Treaty of Palis of 1763, following 
the French and Indian War, France ceticd Jicr 
possessions west of the Mississippi to Spain. 
Biitish tradeis, inteicsted in the pelts am) furs 
which could be gained from bottomlands of tlic 
Missouri River, followed the course of tJie La 
Veiendrye biothcrs, competing for piofits with 
the Spanish tiaders and threatening Spanish 
soveieignty of the icgion as well. 

Fiance leckimcd Louisiana under Napoleon 
but held the land only 3 ycats before scllmg it 
to the United States in 1B03. The next yem 
President Thomas Jeffeison dispatched Meri- 
wether Lewis and William Clark on an expe- 
dition to cxploie the uncharted region west of 
the Mississippi River. The two men jouuicyed 
up the Missouri and met the Sioux and Ankara 
Indians m the course of their travels. Even 
then, Che explores sensed the necessity of 
negotiating with the Indians to insure jxmcc 
within the region and gi eater fiecdom of passage 
for fur tradeis along the river, 


/ippeai oj the Frontier 

The pioneer spirit, the lure of new l.-jnd ai 
prosperous trading, the challenge of the fioj 
tier —all these brought settlers to tlic Unn 
Missouri Basin to stay. The first attempt ; 
permanent settlement by agricultural pirmec 
was made in 1856 by a party from Minticsoi 
which settled at the falls of the Sioux Rive, 
n the next 5 years, several settlements wet 
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Brolmn Bool Gold Mine, near l.ccid, ,s a terniwm of the 
boom wliicli loied seiiluu from die Last in die IfiSO's, 


aitcinpied in the snutlie.tsi coiner of pasciu-rlay 
virjtitfi Ihiltotii, bill liuliiiM liustiliiy <[i'ovc iiio.si 
of the linmcstfadcis .iwiiy, Ic.iving only alian- 
doned homes aiul villages. 

In 1861 the laiul was loriiiully aanicil by 
(.ongtessas the Dakota (Viiitoiy. and Yankton 
was desigtuuod as the letiitoiial lapiuit of llic 
area. Ihis iiiLlndcd wliai is now North and 
SiHuh Dakota, Miuiiana, (lie nortluin two- 
thirds of Wyonmij., ami pait o( Neluaska. 
Sctcicincnt coiuimied in imuicsi ovei liie fol- 
lowing ycais, fill the (eiiilc lands of liie 
Mis.souri River botioin Iretwcen tlie VeiniilJion 
and the Jadies Rivets ailiaiied hoiiiesieadei s, 
Droughts, crop lailiires, inoie Indian ii)insiiigs, 
iiiul giasshnpper plagues, however, rlisiouiagcd 
all hill the haidiest people, wlio stayed despite 
the adversitie.s of fjontrci life. 

T/je C>y.< fiVr/r// 

Iktriii.se the Dakota '/etritory was on the 
irnitc to the gold (tails of Montana, inanv 
sought their fortunes larchci west, prefeiiing 
the lure of gold to the tall ol the plow. Oit 
August 2, 1875, Jtowcvei, one of the most 
important events in vSouiIi Dakota's history 
ncciiired. A iniliuiy cxpctlition, led by Gen- 




^errtl George Armstrong Custer, found "gold in 
izfiGtn thar hills." 

The discovery helped to shape Dakota's his- 
tiory, From that moment on, in spite of the 
a. t tempt to protect the tctiitoiy of the Indians, 
£t Steady flow of prospectors, fottunc hunters, 
ainicl mincis brought the “Great Dakota Boom" 
jatic.1 the settlement of most of South Dakota, 
The gold was located deep in the Indian tet- 
I'icory of the Black Hills, and the Indians re** 
fvised to suiTcndei, lent, or sell their sacicd 
to the gold-hungiy white men. Tension 
he tween piospcctois and Indians led to the 
Sioux War of 1876, in which Crazy Hoi sc 
clefeated General Custer in the famous Battle 
the Little Bighorn. A year later, after 
CiL'ivzy Horse died and the Indians’ icsistence 
^liiiainishcd, they reluctantly ceded the Black 
Jls to the white inciuders. 

The peak of the Gold Rush came on the liecls 
the agreement. New towns Custci City, 
t^eticlwood, Lead ““Sprang up practically over- 
111 the rush to the Hills. The famous 
^^^oiTiestakc Lode of gold-laden qiiaitz was clis- 
^Ov^cred and became the most prosperous mine 
the lush Still the backbone of South 
lentil’s mining industry, Homestake is the 
gold mine in the Western Hemisphere, 



fn fhe rough-and-fough mfnfng days at Deddwood* 
was lucky lo have even a pjne slab to mark fits 


pioducing over $20 million of gold every 

Favoiable weather, excellent soil, incr 
iicccss to markets piovidcd by new rail 
and impiovemcnts in farm machinery cc 
uted CO the Dakota boom, encouraging 
and more settlers. Norwegians, Swedes, I 
Hollanders, Bohemians, Germans, and Gc 
Russians migrated to Dakota to till the 
or to tap the new mineral wealth — tin, i 
and mica““also discovcicd in the search for 

Cattlemen fiom Wyoming, Nebraska 
Texas wcic attracted to the Dakota Ter 
because the influx of people etc a ted a act 
meat and dairy products. In addition 
reduction of biiflalo herds — caused by cen 
plundering of hunters seeking buffalo robe; 
leading to Indian acceptance of Fedcial ass 
reservations — opened up more land for gr 
cattle. Thus by the late 1880’s the popu) 
of the land that is now South Dakota 
neatly 27,000, contrasted with the 12,000 p 
who had lived there in 1870 . . . and tl 
mand for statehood filled the air. 

Statehood 

The move for statehood was a bitter pol 
struggle in the State's history. Disagree 
over the location of the tern tori al capit 
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Homesfake Mine, the largest gold mine in the Western hemisplicrc, spiawls grandly ovei tlie hilly tvnnin near I cad. 


Yankton had tesiiltcd in its relocation to Ihs- 
marck. Because the new capital was so far north , 
one faction sought the separation of the Dakota 
Tenitory into two States, while another faction, 
composed mostly of northerners, was equally 
deteimined to sec the whole Territoiy as tuic 
State, The northern sentiment foi single state- 
hood probably grew out of a fear that statehood 
for the southern half alone would doom the 
northern part to tcriitorial status indefinitely. 
When dual statehood was assured, the issue 
was deal eel, and the bid for statehood was 
resolved in 1889~first by the Omnibus Bill 
which defined the new States of North and 
South Dakota, Washington, and Montana, and 
later by actual granting of statehood by Con- 
gress. 

In order not to give prioiiiy to either North 


01 South Dakota, but to admit (linn as equal 
"sisioi St. lies, '* sc]Mra(e piui lamariniis of state- 
hood were plated tm Bieshlem Ilanison's ilesk 
with only tlie signatuie lines showing 1 hus 
no one knevv the oidn in wliitli tlie Slates 
wcic formally adniidci! (o ilir (Inionf It tan 
only be said tiiat the (wo Dakotas, admittetl on 
Novcmbci 2, )88y, aic (he ^9(h and dO(h S(ate,s, 
When it is ncicssaiy lo lank the Stales by 
admission, North Dakota unnes liist, by alpha- 
betical position 

'I'hc tiipital, Picrie, was ilc.signaied when 
Soutli Dakota achieved statcliood. 

South Dukotu *Vo(iuy 

iStnuh Dakota has always liecii pioud of her 
citizens' imerese in the State and its government. 
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pie grazing lands account hr the substantial contribution of sheep and wool industries to the State's economy. 


‘ State motto, “Unclei God the People Rule,” arc extracted from the ’’tidiest 100 squatc 

iidicativc of their feeling. South Dakota miles on caith” — the Black Hills. Industrial 

; the first State in the Union to provide by progress can be noted in the cons ti action on 

ute for initiative and referendum. the Missoiui Rivci of foui huge dams which 

oday, South Dakota with about 700,000 harness the power, irtigation, navigation, and 

pie ranks 40th among the States in popula- flood control potentials of this gicat livci in 

i. Agricaltarc accounts foi the principal South Dakota. 

lomic interests, with livestock and live- Indicative of South Dakota’s variety is its 
'k pioducts supplying the majoi portion of incieasing tourist tndusciy, second economically 

State's income, followed by grain crops. only to agriculture The scenic and histoiic 

State IS ninth in cattle and calves ptoduc- aieas, the lake ic sorts, and the abundant supply 

in the United States and the foiuth leading of pheasants and ocher wild game for hunting 

liicci of hard durum wheat attract millions of visitors to the State each year, 

hough not the piimary economic support, South Dakota's ptincipal cities aie Sioux 
mineral industry is important to South Falls and Mitchell in the southeast, Abeulecn 

Ota's economy. In addition to gold, and Watertown in the noitheast. Rapid City 

litc, feldspar, gypsum, mica, bentonite, in the west, Huron in the cast-central part, and 

dlium, uranium, lithium, and limestone Pieire, the capital, near the center of the State. 
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(LefO The austere formations of the Badlands, carved 
by wind and water erosion^ create awesome siliiouettes 
against the sky (Above) Irrigation reclaims land for 
more successful field and vegetable crop production. 



South Dakota is located ui the gcogtaplitcal 
cciitci of the Noith Ameiican coniincnc, equi- 
distant fioiu the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
and midway between the Noith Pole and the 
equator Dying in tlic noi th-ccnti al patt of 
tile United States and neatly lectangulai in 
shape, Scniih Dakota, the sixteenth hugest 
State, is apptoxiinatcly 3 HO miles fiom cast to 
west and 200 miles fiuin noiih to sinuh ir is 
cm iiicgulaily tluough the ccntci fioin noith 
u) south by the Missouii llivet Of (is total 
aica ol moie than 77,000 squaie miles, about 
511 aie in iiveis and lakes. 

South Dakota is bounded by Noith Dakota 
on the noith, fvjloniana and Wyoming on the 
west, Ncbiaska on the south, and Iowa and 
Minnesota on the cast Most ol the State lies 
within the physiogi aphic divisions of the 
Gicat Plains I^iovniLC and a siiiallci pan ol it 
IS in the Cent! a I Lowlands Piovinee. 

'I he Missoiui Rivei, foimcd by a glacici, 
flows fhiough a deep and naiiow plain, seldom 
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(Above) Stands of pine punctuate rolllns terrain on the edges of the Blacl< Hills. (Right) Storkfido one of many 

serene mountain lakes scattered through the Black Hills National forest/ offers a contMht to tlu- uiban pcire. 


more than two miles wide. East of the Rivet 
IS largely flat prairie, land that is tilled. In 
the northeast aie many lakes lying among 
glacier-created hills. West of the Missouri 
River is lolhng gtassland cut by the Grand, 
Moreau, Cheyenne, Bad, and \Vhicc Rivets, 
which flow generally eascwaul to the Missouri, 

On either side of the White Rtvei and north 
to the South Fork of the Cheyenne arc the 
Badlands, noted foi grotesque and pictutesque 
erosion forms and fossils of piehiscoric animals. 
Along the Scare's western boundary arc the 
tice-clad Black Hills, which leach their highest 
elevation in 7,240-fooc Hainey Peak, the highest 
point in the United States east of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

Thiee geologic forces— glaciation, erosion, 
and uplift — produced a vaiied topography in 
South Dakota, characteri^^cd by lakes, rolling 


plains, buticil and lagged peaks, ami, in the 
cast, the (ciulc vaJIcv ol ilir James River. 


Geologic Sketch 

Most of die mean sudau: inelcs of South 
Dakota arc sedimentary kh ks, largely limestone, 
dolomite, sandstone, ami shale, wiili minor 
amounts of bentonite, (laystone, gypsum, an- 
hydntc, and salt. I he stdinieius that formed 
these rocks wcic deposited cuhei on land or in 
shalkiw seas whose depihs probably were never 
much greater than a lew humlicil lect. Because 
of moic oi less continuous subsutence or down- 
warping of the sea lloor, at least r>,00() feet of 
sediment acciimuhueii in wh.it is now known as 
the Williston basin, I hc liasin, one of the laig- 
est stiuctui'al and seilirncntaiy basins in North 
America, underlies approximately 200,000 square 
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miles in parts of South Dakota, Montana, North 
Dakota, Saskatchewan, and Manitoba. Sioux 
quattijice underlies more than 2,000 square miles 
of glacial drift in southeastern South Dakota. 

At about the time seas letrcatcd ftom western 
Noith Amctica, waiping of the earth’s crust 
along the western pat t of the old seaway foimed 
the Rocky Mountains. Fat to the cast, in what 
is now western South Dakota, a similar folding 
and uplifting, on a very much smallci scale, 
formed the Black Hills. As the Black Hills 
dome was formed, erosion actively attacked the 
soft shales and finally the harder and older 
sediments. 

During the latest peiiods of geologic time in 
South Dakota, advances and le treats of large 
continental ice sheets deposited an average of 
about do feet and as much as 700 feet of glacial 
drift and outwash across that pait of the State 
cast of the Missouri River, thus providing the 
extensive fai inlands of eastern South Dakota 


with a fertile soil which has contributed much 
to the wealth and pioductivity of the State. 

Climate 

South Dakota has a varied climate to match 
ICS unique atrangement of gcogiaphical features. 
Because of its gtcat distance from any large 
body of water, the State has a continental cli- 
mate, with extiemcs of summer heat and winter 
cold. Daily, monthly, and annual temperature 
langcs aic gteac. Temperatures of 100 degrees 
Fahrenheit oi higher aie common in some parts 
of the State each summer, and below zero tem- 
peiatiires occur frequently in midwinter. The 
average annual temperature is about 46 degiees. 
Howevci, the low relative humidity and the 
high terrain contribute to a more moderate cli- 
mate than temperatures would indicate. South 
Dakota can truly claim to be the "Sunshine 
State.” 
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'fhc rolling plains comprising most of South Da- 
kota wctc originally catpetcd with native grasses 
which the early setcleis quickly replaced with 
small-grain crops when they discoveted the fci- 
tility of the soil. Today, ninety-two pcicent of 
the land atca of South Dakota is in farms and 
ranches, attesting to the State’s successful 
agricultural economy. In the past twenty 
years, land m farms and ranches has risen from 
39.5 million to 45 million acres while the 
number oi: farms has declined from 72,000 to 
53,000. The average farm she is about 840 
acics. 

The area from the Iowa and Minnesota 
horde IS westward to the escarpment that foims 
the western boundary of the James Rivet valley 
receives enough rainfall annually for the culti- 
vation of field crops commonly grown in the 
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North Central States. The area to the west of 
this "grain belt” is lanchland — one of the 
principal livestock-producing regions of the 
Midwest 

The western plains of South Dakota give 
way CO the thickly forested Black Hills. Of 
the State’s total woodland area — about 2,500 
square miles—2,000 squaie miles lie in the 
Black Hills. The Sioux Indians called the 
dark, timbered mountains “Papa Sapa,” which 
means “Black Hills,” The deep green-black 
hue of the hills is primarily due to spruce and 
Ponderosa pine, although aspen, white birch, 
bur-oak, box-elder, red cedar, and cottonwood 
also flourish. 


Domestic Livestock 

Livestock production is the most important 
form of agriculture m the State. Farm and 
ranch land is used mainly for the raising of 
cattle and hogs. Livestock owners are per- 
mitted to gra7e their animals on public lands 
under controlled conditions for a monthly fee. 
Sources of income derived from livestock 
include eggs, milk, turkeys, sheep, and wool. 
Livestock contributes approximately $482 mil- 
lion, or 68 percent of the total income of the 
State’s farmers. 

The livestock tally of South Dakota’s farms 
and ranches includes 4,278,000 head of cattle and 
calves; 1,546,000 hogs; 1,535>000 sheep and 
lambs, including those on feed; and 7,454,000 
chickens Beef cattle number 1,724,000; 
dairy cows, 256,000; and stock sheep, 1,281,000. 
South Dakota ranks ninth in the Nation in 
the number of cattle and calves on farms, with 
a valuation of $509 million. 


Agricultural Crops 

Next to livestock, agricultural crops supply 
the largest source of agricultural income in the 
State. Field crops, harvested primarily from 
dry-farmed acreage, account for 22 percent of the 
cash farm income 

South Dakota ranks among the top 10 States 
in the production of wheat, its most valuable 



field ciop. It leads the Nation in the production 
of bluegiass seed Other high-ranking ciops arc 
corn, oats, barley, rye, flaxseed, alfalfa, and 
sweet clover seed . 

Three-fourths of the rainfall in South Dakota 
occLus during the ApriTto-ScptcmbcL glowing 
season, a feature which boosts crop production 
to that of many regions with higher annual 
piecipitation. However, the tainfall varies 
widely fiom year to year, bunging forth good 
crops one season with perhaps a complete ciop 
failure the following season. This erratic 
pattern produces periods of successive dry years 
or wet years; a memorable extiemc in recent 
times was the drought of the 1930’s biinging 
with It dust-laden winds which ciippled the 
area. Irrigation, an important part of the 
plans for development of the Missouti River 
Basin, and storage dams help to level out ag- 
ricultural production during these dry periods. 
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Water and Power 


Water IS one of South Dakota’s most impor- 
tant resources. It has often been said that it 
ranks next to the Stare’s people and soil in order 
of importance. South Dakota’s water is of 
moderate quantity and vaiiable distribution. 

In 1963 the Geological Survey and the Bureau 
of Reclamation, in cooperation with the South 
Dakota State Geological Survey and the School 
of Mines and Technology, completed a study of 
water resources in South Dakota that showed 
that on a statewide basis of present total water 
use, irrigation uses 56 percent; municipalities 
and industry 27 percent; and farm-domestic 
puiposcs 17 percent. Of the 2850 million 
gallons withdrawn per day, ground water 
sources supply 57 pet cent and surface water 
fill ni sixes the remainder. 

South Dakota's water resources are being 
conserved through multipurpose development 
by the Bureau of Reclamation and the Coips of 
Engineers. 

Precipitation, the key to all watei supply, 
ranges fiom less than 13 inches in northwest 
South Dakota to more chan 25 inches m the 





(Lcfl) Oahe Dam, largest In power output of the four 
Missouri Basin dams. (Above) Water from irrigation 
transforms dry land to soil suitable for sugar beets, 
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Deerfield Dam in ^he Rapid Valley Untf harnesses power from Castle Creek and forms a large wafer storage reservoir, 


extreme southeast and in the higher elevations 
of the Black Hills. Though gieac variations 
exist from place to place and from year to year, 
the annual average for the State is about 18 
inches In most years about chiee-fourths of the 
precipitation falls during the April-to-Septcmber 
growing season. 

Runoff— water that drains fiom the land into 
rivers and streams^-is slight in South Dakota, 
varying from a minimum of about one-quarter 
of an inch in the north-central part of the State 
to a maximum of slightly less chan 2.5 inches 
in the southeast corner and in the upper eleva- 
tions of the Black Hills Average runoff pei 
year is about 0 7 inch compared to the national 
average of 9 inches The runoff totals 2.6 
billion gallons a day, or about 3 million acre-feet 
per year. However, the Missouri and other 
rivers draining areas outside the State bring 
much water into South Dakota, 

Irrigation 

South Dakota's irrigation development has 
been limited by the high cost of providing the 
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large s tot age rcscrvoiis neccssaiy to insure a 
dependable supply from the widely-fluctuating 
plains stieams. About 170,000 acic-fcct of 
water pet year is withJtawn fioin streams oi 
pumped ftom undergiound to iiiigatc 140,000 
acres of land. However, only part of chat 
amount is consumed on the iirigated land. 
Evaporation from water sui faces, transpiration 
by plants along diversion canals and reservoirs, 
and seepage take their shaic of water before it 
reaches the land to be iriigatecl. Some of the 
water lost by seepage docs find its way back to 
the streams or to ground-water bodies, where it 
can then be diverted again. Large-scale itn- 
gation projects border the only mountainous 
area of the State — the Black Hills — and iitilv/c 
the moie dependable stieamflows from that 
region. 

Plans fot development of the Missoiui River 
Basin include irrigation of sevcial hundred 
thousand acres in eastern South Dakota, util- 
izing Missouri River water. Implementation of 
this plan, combined with development of many 
small irrigation units based upon the use of 
ground water, tributary streams, and the Mis- 




Besides supplying hydroelectric power, dams and reservoirs create a wide variety of outdoor recreation opportunities. 


souri Rivet* as sources of supply, will add con- 
siderably to the stability of the State’s economy. 

Ground Water 

Ground water is an important rcsoutcc in 
South Dakota and supplies most ol the municipal 
and rural domestic water, about half of the 
industrial water, and a substantial part of the 
irrigation water. 

Aquifers, undcrgiound foimations which 
contain water, underlie much of the State and 
have been a in a jot factor in the State’s develop- 
ment, The most important aquifeis arc undei 
artesian pressure and some artesian wells have 
enough internal pressiuc to bring the watci to 
the land surface, thus creating a flowing well, 
while in others, water must be pumped. Be- 
cause shallow ground water in the western pate 
of the State is confined laigcly to the alluvium 
in the liver valleys, the development of the 
region has laigcly depended on the availability 
of artesian water supplies. 

The soils of the area east of the Missouri 
River were formed from weathered glacial 
drift. The drift- -composed of a mixtuie of 


clay, sand, gtavel, and bouldeis and ourwasli, 
chiefly sand and gravel— forms the most piom- 
ising source of giound water of good quality 
for future development of the State’s water 
potential. The average thickness of the glacial 
drift is about 40 feet, although the drift neat 
Eden in Matshall County in northeastern South 
Dakota is 700 feet. 

Aquifers in the glacial outwash have been 
extensively dcvclojxd in eastein South Dakota. 
An estimated 11,000,000 acre-feet of giound 
water in transient storage undeilies approxi- 
mately 886,000 acies neat the James Rivet 
between Abet dec n and Woonsocket — including 
patts of Sanbotn, Beadle, Spink, Hand, and 
Brown Counties, The sand and gravel range 
in thickness ftom 10 feet to ovet 100 feet. An 
additional major source of giound water supply, 
a buried outwash aquifer beneath Clay County, 
contains an estimated 6,000,000 acre~fcet of 
ground water which is also in tiansient storage. 

Water Rights 

In South Dakota the right to use surface and 
ground watei is legiilated by the State Watet 
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Resources Commission, cieated in 1955 hy an 
act of the State Legislatiuc. The Commis- 
sion, composed of seven members apponucd by 
the Govctnoi, and an executive o/licci who 
is a licensed engineer, is empowered to eiifoicc 
the State water laws, to issue permits lor water 
use, and to set up specifications for wells, dams, 
and water-conveyance scructui'cs. 

The Mighty Missouri 

The Missouri River and its Lributarics ilrain 
South Dakota from two principal directions 
east and west. The western tributaries the 
Grand, Moreau, Cheyenne, Ikd, and White 
Rivers~~all flow generally eastward through 
meandering, nairow valleys, flanked on each 
side by high rolling prairies. The White River 
m the southern part of the State pencil ates 
the Badlands country, while the Cheyenne 
River skirts the southern flank of the Black 
Hills. Headwaters of Rapid Creek and other 
tributaiies are within the Black Hills. The 
Belle Fourche, a trinucary of the Cheyenne, 
outlines the northern edge of the Hills. 

East of the Missouri River drainage is gener- 
ally southward and includes basins of the James, 
Vermillion, and Big Sioux Rivers. The James 
Rivet uses in the glaciated plateau near the 


(cncei ol Nuith Oakora, rxiriulN rahtwanl 
about nulc'^ ihrn lunv almuo dur 'lUinli foi 
a disiiuur id *hK) miles m ii>n(lurnir with 
the Missoni i below Vankiim, SiMith Dakota. 
Hetween Jamestown, Niutli Iktkoia, ami the 
month ol the livi i, the avriage lall td ilic valley 
of the James Kivei ts onl) 0 5 loot |Vi mile. 
The James is often (rimed the longest uu» 
navigable iivei in the uiuKI I tie Wrmillioii 
IHvci, ill the soniluastern |Mii id die Slate, is 
MCUiUcd between the Jaim s and the Hig Sioux, 
and ilraiiis ini(» the Missouii .it \Vi million 

Power 

The Missouri River is ilir piimUMl .soiiiee ol 
hydroclctiiit' power in Sonrh Dakota- With 
font of the .six ma|oi main stem itams aiul a 
number id .small iiihntaiy pni|ea.s within its 
hmmdarics. South llakota is a kry .state in the 
iOiupreheUMve plan lor the Missouri River Basin. 
Fowci plants are in aviation at Dahe, loit 
Ramlall, and (luvins ^^lilu Dams, with power 
oucpiiis of 595, tKK), ami UKMKK) kilo- 

watts icsjsci lively. In addition, the eight 
5B,5(X) kilowattt \inits of the Uig Ikiul Powei- 
pJant arc in oixnaiion. Ikuh iiiMdc aiui ouisidc 
the State, these Missmui Rivci Basin mu I ri pur- 
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the Sjoux Falls Substation, circuit breakers carry < 


piojccts, along with othci developments 
e main-stem of the Missouri River, piavidc 
‘d set earn flows foi navigation and hydio- 
Lc power production, as well as stieain 
tion and security fiom floods. They will 
lovide an improved water supply for iiriga- 
md for municipal and industrial uses, in- 
ig a chain of lakes for recreation. 

seven existing privately owned hydro- 
c powcrplaius in South Dakota, all but 
f which arc located in the Black Hills, 
a total powei capacity of about 10,000 
atts. 

ion 

til Dakota is not immune to the ever- 
L and glowing problem of water pollution 
,c its waters, too, sufler from the side 
of industrial pi ogress in the State. The 
Hills region contributes its share of min- 
d QIC milling wastes to the South Dakota 
s. In the cast, drainage from farmlands 
cdlocs imposes heavy loads in the James 
ioux Rivers; surface runoff leaches fciti- 
and nutrients from farmlands and carries 
into the lakes and streams where they 
extensive, troublesome algal growths. 


Uianium processing, meatpacking, and the 
atomic-reactor plant near Sioux Falls add their 
toxic substances and wastes to the rivers, and 
ale supplemented as soiuces of pollution by the 
organic chemical concentrates of incrcasingly- 
used pesticides. 

The more optimistic side of the water- 
pollution picture reveals itself, however, in the 
fervor with which the citizens of South Dakota 
have recognized and attacked the pollution pro- 
blem. All communities along the Missoiui 
River and in many other paits of the State have 
sewage ticatmcnc plants completed or in various 
stages of planning and construction. Almost 
without exception, South Dakotans have 
strongly suppoitcd and cooperated in these mu- 
nicipal projects, icalizing that many acute pollu- 
tion piobleins have been local ones, and thus 
must be solved locally. 

The Committee on Water Pollution, for which 
the Division of Sanitaiy Engineering in the 
State Department of Health provides admini- 
strative and technical services, is responsible 
for the State program. It is confident that the 
development of water pollution conttol facili- 
ties and programs will keep pace with future 
population and industrial growth in South 
Dakota- 
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Lewis and Clark Lake near Yankton afiracts sailing 
enfhusiosfs and others who enjoy water recreation. 

South Dakota oflers a variety of rccicational and one national memorial, administered by the 

opportunities, fiom plentiful game foi hunting Department of the Interior’s National Park 

to unusual scenic and historic aicas. The as- Set vice. These points of inteicst diaw about 

sortmeiu of surface features— the Black Hills 3,500,000 people each ye at. 

anti the Badlands in the west, the Missoiui Whjd Cave National Park, 1^,059 aacs, loaned 
Kivcr in the central portion, and the pothole m the hcaic of the scenic Black Hills, was 

lakes of the northeast- ^presents a fascinating established in 1903 and was the State's fiist 

atray of sights for the travclei. area to be included in the National Park System. 

It prcseivcs, in relatively unspoiled condition, 

Pec/era/ Areas pa.t of the original grassland 

Wind Cave consists of a distinctly dirreient 

More than 142,000 acres aic now included type of limestone cavern — a series of subtei- 

in one national park, two national monuments, ratiean passages and rooms, some lined with 
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Visilors to Wind Cave admire strange calcitc forms and unusual linicsione pallecrn on llu^ cave celling 


colorful calcite crystal formations, others deli- 
cately marked by "boxwoik," and still others 
covered with ‘"frostwoik" and ‘'popcorn'* 
formations- The cave derives its name fiom 
the whistling sounds which escape from 'open- 
ings at the gtoiind suifacc and are hclicvcd 
CO be caused by changes in atmospheiic picssiirc. 

One of the park's main attractions is the 
held of bison that loams ovci the 44 squatc 
miles of tolling woodlands and plains one of 
the few remaining “Piaiiic Monaich" herds 
of its kind. In addition, thcie arc towns of 
blackcailed piaiue dogs, loaimng American elk, 
pronghorn antelope, deer, coyotes, and ocher 
animals. 

Main entrance loutcs to the park aic U,S. 
385 and South Dakota Highway 87. 

Badlands National Monument ^ 111,530 acres 
in souchwestcin South Dakota, was cstablislied 
in 1939 to piescrvc a singular region which 
is noted foi its wcudly beautiful landscapes, 
outstanding examples of ciosion, and fossil 
icmains of prehistoric animals. The Badlands 
illustiate a great land-changing pioccss whcicby 
delicately color-banded foimations of sedimen- 
tary rock have been cut in cioss section by 
erosion so that conditions of the past arc ic- 
vealed in page-like layers of rock. Heavy rams 
continue to sculpcuie the soft tocks and loose 
soil into toweling spires and pinnacles, and 


the sun diics ihc sha|H:s iiuo haul (uricMod 
tidges and sharp gullies. 

Fossil remains indicate thai pivliistofic ani- 
mals frapiciual ihc hadlauils ovet 4{) million 
years ago. 'Ihc IcaiMiinc saheutooihcd cal 
made its home licrc, picyinj; upon ilic aiuesiois 
of the camel and pig, ihe ilnce-ioed piugenitor 
o( the hoisc, aiul the uianochcie, a gigaruic 
ihiniHcros-likc grass eater. Aiucstial fossil- 
iv.cd forms ol gulls, pciiuuis, eagh’s, owls, and 
squiriels have also iK'cn (ouiid, making the Bad- 
lands one of the rahesi (ossil aicas in (he 
couiuiy. 

Badlands National Momimenr is seivcil by 
U.S. 16A which passes thiough ihe inonuincni 
between Wall. South Dakotai aiul a pineiion 
with hucistatc 90 and U.S. 1 6 al^out 4 miles 
cast of the moiuuueiu. 

Jmel Cave National Monument, 1,275 at res in 
southwestern Somh Dakota, is on a high rolling 
plateau that langcs from 5,200 to 5,800 feet 
above sea level, broken by many giihhcs 
and lavincs. Tiic sice was originally leeordcd 
as a mining claim the Jewel Lotlc discovered 
in 19CX) by Albeit and F\ W, Michaud. It w.as 
established as a National Monument in 1908 
under the juusdietion of the Dcpartmeiu of 
Agtieiilturc, aiul in J933 it was cransfcnctl 
to the National Paik Service. 

The portion ol the cave originally established 
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Located high In the Hills, Sheridan Lake offers a pleasant spot In which to hsh and enjoy nature. 


i\h ii national monument consists of a scucs of 
chiUnbeis connected by naiiow passages and 
supplemented with many side galleiics whose 
walls arc lined with a sparkling coating ol 
dogtooth calcitc ciystals. 

Legislation approved by President Johnson in 
1965 added some spectacular newly-d is covered 
cave sections to the monument which will be 
opened to the public when necessary woik has 
been coinplcied , 

The cave may be appi cached horn U.S 16 
which ciosscs the southeastern section of the 
monument. 

Mount Wnshmore Hat tonal Memorial y an iinfoi* 
get table monument to democracy » covens 1,278 
acics of land in the Black Hills, The licioic 
likenesses of four Presidents' -George Washing- 
ton, Thomas Jeficn son, Theodore Roosevelt, and 
Abraham Lincoln-- project boldly from the 
gianitc face of 6,000-foot Mount Rushmoic, 
delineating the fcaiiues of each face in propor- 
tions symbolic of their greatness. Each head 
is 60 feet high, oi twice as large as the Great 
Sphinx. 

The work was authoiixcd in 1925 and 
executed by Guticon Bor glum in figui’cs caiwed 
to the scale of men 465 feet tall. The faces 
were formed by drniling and blasting and by 
tutting with jackhammers, with the actual 
work performed by ex-miners in swing seats. 


More than 400,000 tons of lock were removed 
to complete the monument and the piojcct 
was completed in 6K yeats, in October 1941. 
Gutzon Borglum died 6 months befote its 
completion, leaving the final woik to his son 
Lincoln Borglum. 

The memorial is 25 miles southwest of Rapid 
City and 3 miles fiom Keystone. A paved road 
leads west fiom U S. 16A to the memorial. 

National Forest Recreation 

The 1,404,877 acics of National Forest land 
in South Dakota include 1,327,051 acres of the 
Black Hills National Forest and a 77,826-acrc 
portion of the Custei National Foiest. As land 
of the fiontici days, steeped in histoiy and 
accentuated with rugged natural beauty, the 
national foi*est lands of South Dakota are a 
inccca for tourists and recieationists. Here one 
finds icmrnders of the histone gold rush eia; 
here lived and died such fabled characters as 
Calamity Jane, Wild Bill Hickok, Deadwood 
Dick, and Preacher Smith. Within the Black 
Hills is the inspiring sculpture of Mount 
Rushmore, and not far away lie the desolate 
Badlands. 

For the past 2 years the Black Hills National 
Forest has copped all national forest aieas in 
popularity. Recently 3.7 million visits were 
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western states explains its large share in the making of Iraclitjons which ore lyprcol of the WeU of yeilerycnr. ^ 


made to this mountainous, lake-dotted foicsL. 
The Black Hills abound in lake and scicain 
fishing, with 250 miles of tioiit streams and 
natural and aitificial lakes to hue the sportsman. 
Camixrs find a choice of 26 campgiouiuls, 54 
picnic units, 3 swimming beaches, and 2 winter 
sports aieas. Natural fcatuies of the Hills, in 
addition to Hainey Peak— the highest rise cast 
of the Rocky Mountains— include siiectaciilai 
canyons and waterfalls, ciystal caves, and 
magnificent stands of pines. TJic headquarters 
of the Black Hills National Foicst is in Custer, 
while the foiest itself lies within the fust 
mountainous area which greets the plains-wcary 
traveler fiom the East. 

SMe Recreation Resources 
The South Dakota State Department of Game, 


Pisii and Paiks su|x:i vises 9K paiks and letiea* 
tion aieas whiih covci aliiiosi 89,000 aues. 

TJie largest Slate paik, Cusicr Siatc Paik, 

encompasses mote ilian HX),(X)0 aties. State 

parks inthidc among oiIums, Hear Hiiuc, Koy 
hake, Hartford heach, Oakwiuul l.akcs, harm 
Island, laike llciman, and Newton Hills. 

I lie many iccication aicMs ofler oppoi tnniiics 
for a vaiicty of at li vines, mtindin/t wintci 
and vvatci spoils, (limping, liikin/j, liuiuing, 
and fishing. Over 2(X) huiUiiig ami fishing 

areas arc available to the spoilsman 

Hie “gjcat lakes" ol South Dakota, foiinctl 
by four huge dams across the Missoni i River, 
offer 703 squaic miles of water aiul ucaily 2,500 
luilcs of shore hue, as well as cxtellcm fishing. 

I liii ty-thice dificient s|x;cies ol fish aic fourul, 
including siicii pieliistonc lelics as paddlclish. 
Motoihoating, sailing, swimming, .skiing, skin- 
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Recreation tal<es many Forms in South Dakota, varying with fhc season, the terrain, and the mood of participonts. 
Above, horses, people and water meet in an exhilarating combination on a summer day in the strcani-loced mountains. 


divtag, and excursion-boat touts to histotic 
sites add to the attraction of the lakes as 
recreation areas. 

The State also maintains 50 roadside parks as 
welcome rest stops along major highways. 
The South Dakota State Historical Society 
has provided markets and monuments at many 
points of interest throughout the State. 

Privately Owned Recreation PacHities 

Privately owned recreation facilities arc of 
Jiiajoi importance in South Dakota. These 
vary from lesident summer camps for boys and 
girls to fine hunting areas. The State’s crop- 
lands and grasslands contribute significantly to 
outdoor iccreation oppottunitics. Many places 
oi>erate as vacation farms and ranches, accepting 
tourists who live at the ranch or farm during 


theii stay. Otheis offer facilities and oppor- 
tunities for hunting, often including cabin 
facilities. Still others provide camping, pic- 
nicking, fishing, horseback riding, and guide 
services. Many lease or sell scenic sites for 
home and camp lots. 

Lists of all the piivately-OjDeiated lecreation 
facilities in South Dakota are not available 
from any single source. Travel buieaus and 
agencies, commeicial organizations such as 
motel and hotel associations, gasoline com- 
panies, airlines and tailroads, local chambers 
of commerce, and outdoor clubs and organi- 
zations can supply infoimation on many of the 
piivatcly owned facilities. Local inquiry will 
reveal othets, Infoimation is also available 
from the Publicity Division, South Dakota 
Department of Highways, Highway Building, 
Pieire, South Dakota 57501. 
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Recreation Guide 


How To Use This Guide 

Information on major areas offering recreation is given in the 
Jistings on the following pages. Each area can be lofafed on the 
*«a{ching Its number with the corresponding number on the 
map. Symbols on the map represent types of areas. Letters after 
the numbers refer to Federal (N), State (S), local (L), and quasi* 

interstate highways and major 
Uties are shown on the map. A road map will provide exact routes 
to those areas you may wish to visit. 
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Acreage 

Type of use 

Activities 

Number on map 

Tot^ land and water 
within area 

Water surface 

Day and weekend 

Vacation 

Out-of-State target 

1> 

s 

EA 

1 

H 

Picnicking 

Hiking and riding 

Camping 

Boating 

Swimming 

Fishing 

Hunting 

Nature study 

Winter Sports 

Wilderness experience | 

FEDERAL 

i 


















Park: Wind Cave National Park 

VON 

28, 059 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 





X 


X 

Recreation area: Oalic Dam (Corps of Engineers) . , 

55N 

70, 000 

358, 100 

X 

X 


X 

X 

, . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

. ^ 


Monuincnis: 


















Scientific: 


















Jewel Gave National Monument 

66N 

1,275 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 





X 



Badlands National Monument . . . . 

79N 

98, 806 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 





X 



Historic: Mount Rush more National Memorial. 

68N 

: 1, 220 


X 

X 

X 

X 



. 


. . 




. 


Forcst.s: 


















Custer National Forest 

2N 

73, 707 

, 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Black Hills National Forest 

65N 

1,047, 106 

1 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

. 

. . 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

(Norbcck Wildlife Preserve) 

67N 

(46, 000) 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

. 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Wildlife areas: 


















Sand Lake National Wildlife Refuge. . , . * 

16N 

9, 277 

12,174 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

. 


Waubay National Wildlife Refuge. . 

29N 

2, 587 

1,872 

X 


X 

X 

X 

* 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



Belle Fourchc National Wildlife Refuge, . 

62N 

5, 640 

8, 040 

X 


X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



La Creek National Wildlife Refuge 

82N 

993 

4, 449 

X 

- 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



Lake Andes National Wildlife Refuge 

94N 

672 

270 

X 


X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
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AtTca^r 


'I'ype 


A(‘tivui(>s 



STATE 

Parks: 

Bear Butte State Park 
Roy Lake State Paik . . . 

Hanford Beach State Park. . . 
Oakwood Lakes State Patk 
Farm Island State Park 
Custer State Paik 
Lake Herman State Paik . . . 

Newton Hills State Paik ..Ik . 
Recreation areas; 

Tippcraiy Cooperative 
Llewcllyn-Johns Mcmoiial . . 

Shadcliill Rescivoii . . 

Lake Iscibcll Cooperative . 

Lake Molstad Coopci alive. . . . 

Pollock Cooperative. , 

Hen cid Cooperative 
Lake Campbell Cooperative. 

Lake Hidden wood State Park 
Bowdle-Hosmcr Cooperative, 

Lake Faulkton State Recreation Aiea 
Mina Lake Cooperative , 

Riclimond Lake State Recreation Aiea 
Fisiicr Glove State Park 
Doland Cooperative 
Bailey Lake Coopciativc. . 

Amsden Dam Cooperative , 

Lake Pierpont Cooperative. 

Clear Lake Recreation Area 
Pickerel Lake State Recreation Aiea . 
Sandy Shores State Reci cation Area 
Stockholm Cooperative. , , 

Labolt Cooperative 

Ulvcn Beach Cooperative 

Lake Hendricks State Recreation Area 

Lake Norden Cooperative 

Lake Agnew Cooperative 

Lake Osceola State Recreation Area . , 
Lake Iroquois Cooperative. 

Lake Carthage Cooperative 

Hmon Memorial Park Cooperative . . 
Lake Byron State Recreation Area 

Rose Hill Cooperative 

Lake Louise State Recreation Area. . . 
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Recreation areas — Continued 

















Lake Chape Jle Cooperative 

51 S 

56 

20 

X 



X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 




Du^’kec Lake Cooperative . . . . 

58S 

640 

78 

X 

, 


X 

X 



X 

X 

X 




Bear Butte Lake Cooperative 

60S 

25 

150 

X 



X 

X 



X 

X 





Newell Lake Cooperative 

61 S 

15 

80 

X 



X 

X 









Cold Brook Reservoir 

71 S 

472 

1,851 

X 

X 


X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 




Battle Mountain 

72S 

10 

, ... 

X 



X 

X 









Angostura Reservoir 

73S 

472 

4, 800 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Bad River State Recreation Area . 

SOS 

8 


X 


. 

X 

X 

X 




X 




Kadoka Lake Cooperative 

81S 

160 

200 

X 



X 

X 



X 

X 

X 




White River Cooperative. . 

86S 

17 

10 

X 



X 

X 



X 

X 

X 




Lake Byic Cooperative 

87S 

30 

4 

X 



X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 




Fate Lake Cooperative 

88S 

20 

30 

X 



X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 


, 


Rahn Lake Cooperative . . . . 

89S 

80 

40 

X 



X 

X 









Burkr Lake Cooperative 

90S 

160 

20 

X 

, 


X 

X 



X 

X 





American Greek Cooperative . . 

92S 

30 

, , 

X 



X 




X 






Lake Platte Cooperative , . . 

93S 

320 

100 

X 



X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



Foit Randall Reservoir (14 aicas). 

95S 

3, 310 

118,000 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


Lake Corsica Cooperative ► . 

96S 

120 

80 

X 

, , 


X 

X 



X 

X 

X 




Fish Lake Cooperative 

97S 

60 

800 

X 


, 

X 

X 


X 

X 


X 




Lake Mitchell Cooperalive 

98S 

70 

900 

X 


, , 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

, 



Lake Han.son Cooperative . 

99S 

30 

too 

X 



X 

X 





X 




East Vci million Lake Cooperative . 

102 s 

60 

550 

X 



X 

X 
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Winter sports 
Wilderaess experience 





Indians and Their 


Resources 


Although ill any people think of the Sioux 
as the hulians of the Great Plains, they arc actu- 
ally relatively recent migrants to that part of 
(jur country. The Arikara, or Rcc Indians were 
the first “citizens” in the aiea known today as 
South Dakota. They too were migiants, fol- 
lowing the Missouri Rivci in the 17th century 
to settle below the mouth of the Cheyenne River, 
becoming planters and bu/Talo hunteis. Con- 
tinual warfare and disease eventually diminished 
their ranks and forced them to flee 

The Sioux tubes came later, driven fiom the 
forests of Wisconsin and northern Minnesota 
by the armed Chipficwa who in turn weic being 
picsscd by whites from the east. Before another 
centuiy had passed, the Sioux tiibcs had estab- 
lished their claim to all the lands now compris- 
ing South Dakota. 

At various jxiriods other major Indian tribes 


also occupied the South Dakota region — the 
Aiapaho, Cheyenne, Kiowa, Ponca, Hidatsa 
Mandan, Ciow, Omaha and Winnebago lived 
for a time on the Ciow Creek Reservation before 
settling in Wisconsin and Nebraska 

huliam and the White Man 

Early encounters with the white man helped 
to acquaint the Sioux with the profitable cntei- 
prise of trapping and fur trading. With the 
coming of the steamboat up the Missouri River, 
tiade with the white man increasingly influenced 
Sioux patterns of living. 

By 1857 agricultuie had become impoitant 
as land companies brought new settlers into the 
area. The Fedei al Government enteied a i^eriod 
of treatymaking with the Dakota tribes to secure 
lands needed for white farmers. The fiist such 


This Sioux Indian Chief, dressed in colorful tesalia, transmifs the flavor of the past to the modern-day observer. 
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tteacy was made in 1851 at Ti averse des Sioux, 
St. Paul, Minnesota, wheieby the Sioux icliti- 
quishcd neaily all of their lands m Minnesota 
east of Lake Tt averse and all lands in South 
Dakota east of the Big Sunix Rivei . Hy sulv 
scqiieiit ticaties the Indians ceded nearly all lands 
between the Big Sioux and the Missoni i and the 
lands to the cast and northwaid into Noich 
Dakota. 

In 1868, seven yeais after the ct cation of the 
Dakota Teiritory, the Great Sioux Reservation 
was established by treaty, assigning to the In- 
dians all of the lands in South Dakota west of the 
Missouri River as a ixiinancni reservation. In 
return, the Indians iclcascd ail lands cast of the 
Missouri except for those occupied as rcsei va- 
tic ns by the Ciow, Cieck, Si.sbcton, and Yankton 
bands. 

The Sioux lived in i-jeace on thcii vast icsei- 
vation until the cliscovciy of gold in the Black 
Hills brought them new problems, and eventu- 
ally the western Sioux in Dakota went on the 
warpath. Incensed by the violation of their 
treaty as pros pee tois and settlers rushed into 
the Black Hills, the Sioux ictaliatcd in an up- 
rising led by Red Cloud, their form id able chid. 
The inticpid Red Cloud forced the Aiiny to 
abandon us foits and loads north ol the ticaty 
line and to close the Bo /'em an trail by which 
the setdeis cntcicd the region. This was one 
of the few times in American history when an 
Indian leadci fought the United States soldieis 
on equal terms, defeated them, and matle the 
Army meet his demands. 

But Red Cloud's accomplishment was merely 
a prelude to the loss of more Indian land all 
chat lay between the forks of the Cheyenne 
Rivei, including the Black Hills and all lands 
west of the 103id inciklian. Continued unicsL 
among the Indians led in 1876 to the cl i mac tie 
Baulc of the Little Bighorn— and the annihi- 
lation of Geneial Gcoigc A. Custei and the 
Seventh Cavalry. 

^ By an act of 1888 and subsequent amendments, 
six separate reservations weic carved out of the 
Great Sioux Reservation. Ovci the years, 
agicements with the Indian bands reduced the 
oncc-vast land base still further. The smphis 
lands thus gained wcic placed in tile public 
domain. Division of the Dakota Terri tot y in 
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\m) was (ollowed bv (lie estahlLshmtuM oi 
States ol Noil I] D.ikoia and Sonili Daknia aiul 
a ycai latei, by ilu last aimed unillki between 
ilu Indians and sLiileis ol Soutli Dakoia. ‘JJ)c 
subiuganon ol rhr Indians was hiisiened by the 
collapse ol then native eioiunny; Iniflalo, tile 
Indians souice ol inateual aiul spnmial IkiicIiis 
had been ciased horn ihe land, having the 
Iihlians depeiuleiu on (he piotcdion aiul ih.s- 
ttibuiion ol laiions by the wiuie man. ihe 
spiead ol .i ticw cult, the Ghost Daiuc, and tlie 
assemhling ol bands (oi ecieiiionies to bring 
back dead aiiiesiois and ilu' bullalo through 
spirituiil powtr led to the appiehension o( 
Indians by Indian agents and (he army. An 
attack by Custer’s (dd unit, the Seventh, upon 
a band eii ionic to Staiuling Rock Reseivation 
lesulicd in a massacre o( ;,00 Indians m Wounded 
Knee on the Ihne Ridge IGservation. 


Ol appioxirnaiely d.K luilhon liulian-owiicd 
acre.s in South Dakota today, neailv ? million 
acres is iiihal land, Ihe (eniaiiuler is allotted 
to inthvidual Indians nr ihetr lieiis. Alto- 
getliei, the Indian lanits tompiise about 10 
ixjicciu of the total aiea ol the State. 

llie huge nuinher of band and subbaml 
divisions ol the Siouv tube, although little 
changed siiKe ilie Indians Inst enteied Soutli 
I^akota, aie lepie.sented on nine icservaiions: 
(dieyeiiMc River; blaiuluau; (.row (.reck; laiwei 
Brule; Pine Ridge, vvimli lies partly in Ne- 
braska; Kosehud; Yankton, Sisseroii, and Stand- 
ing Rock, which extends into Notch Dakota. 
Pine Ridge, with its moie than 1.5 million 
acres, is the laigesc ol the South Dakota icser- 
vations; (.heyenne Rivei follows tiosel)' with 
moie cliaii I.d million aeies; and the Ruselnul 
Reseivation contains nearly 1 null ion aues. 

Nearly 28,lXK) Sioux live on or near the 
icservaiions, suppoi ting themselves primarily 
by agiiculture or stock-i aising. Hut the land 
IS jmor Ml many places, and many of the most 
prod lu tive sites liavc hecn leased to non-Indians. 

As a lesultof the land-takings for const! uction 
nf Big Bend Dam aiul Reservoir, the (Tow 
Creek and Lower Binic Sionx tribes received 




Ten percent of South Dakota's land area bclonss to the Indian Inhabitants, the original settlers of the Stote. 
Pine Ridge Reservation, near Aberdeen, contains many areas which still exist in virtually untouched beauty. 


appiopriations of apptoxiinately $4*5 million 
and $3^3 million icsixciively in 1962, in com- 
|. 3 cns acton foi their lands and for the icliabili ca- 
tion, tmd the social and economic development 
of the tribes. In each instance the ttibal 
councils adopted programs for utilising these 
funds in family improvement, community de- 
velopment, ranching and fanning, land pm chase, 
industiial development, and education. 

N/^tural Resom'ces 

Indian reservations in South Dakota which 
adjoin large bodies of watei formed by Gavins 
Point, Fort Randall, Big Bend, and Oahe Dams 
have an excellent potential for outdoor teciea- 
tion development and most tribes have initiated 
modest recreation piograms. Pine Ridge Res- 
ervation, located near the Black Hills and 
Mount Rushmorc, oflets picnicking, fishing, 
boating, wateifowl hunting, and the oppor- 
tunity to visit Wounded Knee Battlefield. The 


operations on Rosebud Reservation are more 
extensive, including the tribally owned Crazy 
Hoise Canyon Park, guided horseback tours, 
camping at Ghost Hawk Camp, fishing, swim- 
ming, and other water activities. Cheyenne 
River, Glow Cieek, and Lower Brule Reset va- 
tions provide fishing, boating, and waterfowl 
hunting. 

The Indian lands show very little mineral 
development. Though nine oil and gas leases 
ate in cfiect on the Cheyenne River Reservation, 
none have been exploited . Aside from one small 
coal-mining permit currently in use, also on 
the Cheyenne River Reservation, only sand, 
gravel, and clay are produced on Indian lands 
ill the State. 

There are few commercially valuable forest 
lands on the reservations in South Dakota. 
Of the 325,000 acres of forested Indian lands in 
the State, notably in the Pine Ridge and Rose- 
bud Reservations, only 2,000 acres are classified 
as commercial. 
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Mineral Resources 


Though not one of the leading States in 
minetal production. South Dakota boasts a 
variety of mineral resources including petro- 
leum, uranium, stone, sand and gravel, clay, 
cement, and gold. The value of the State’s 
mineral output has incieased in recent years 
to more than $55 million annually Gold ac- 
counts for more than a third of this figure, with 
sand and giavel next in economic importance 
followed by stone, cement, clay, and uranium 
01 c. Together these commodities account for 
98 percent of the State’s mineral value. 

Nearly all of South Dakota’s 67 counties repoit 
mmeial production, with the principal concen- 
tration found in and around the Black Hills. 
The principal mineral-producing counties — 
Butte, Custer, Grant, Harding, Lawrence, Min- 
nehaha, and Pennington — each produce more 
than $1 million worth of minerals in a single 
year. 

Gold 

South Dakota gold has contributed greatly 
to the economy of the State and the Nation, 
but perhaps its most important contribution 
has been to American history. If it were not 
for South Dakota gold, some of the most color- 
ful episodes in American history would not 
have taken place, and George A. Custer might 
have died in his bed of old age 

The events that were to immortalize Custer — 
and claim his life--began in early July, 1874, 
when he and a thousand men rode out of Fort 
Abraham Lincoln located in what is now North 
Dakota. The men headed south to reconnoiter 
the Black Hills, a mysterious region greatly 
reveled by the Indians as the home of powerful 
spirits. The fact that the expedition was tech- 
nically illegal — the Black Hills had been 
lecognized by treaty as the exclusive property 
of the Sioux— did not deter the flamboyant 
cavalry commander. 

Penetrating to the heart of the Hills, Custer 
set up camp near what was to become the town 

Homeslakc Mine is a major contributor to the economjij 
as well qs a living testimony of the “Dakota Boom.’* 
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that beats his name, and led a small cxploiadon 
patty down Fiench Creek. One incinbci of the 
group was the piospector Horatio Nelson Ross, 
who found the hist gold in the wateis of the 
small stieam. Not one to conceal good news, 
Custei included a glowing account of this dis- 
covety in a sjxcial tepott sent to General Teiiy 
in St Paul — and soon the whole wot Id knew. 

The find, which occuiied as the United States 
struggled to tecover fiom the financial panic of 
1873, sent foitune hunters racing foi the wealth 
of the Black Hills. The army ttied, with little 
success, to keep them out, while the Sioux, 
petfectly awaie of what was taking place, gtew 
neivous. Piessurc was applied fiom Washing- 
ton to make the Indians agtec to a icvision of 
the cieaty that had made the Hills thciis. 
Negotiations soon biokc down and the anger of 
the Indians manifested itself in wai . When the 
fighting was over, both the Black Hills and the 
gold had changed hands, and the white man 
was left m possession of one of the i idlest gold- 
producing areas in the world. 

A gold discoveiy with a happier history was 
made in the early spring of 1876 by a tido of 
prosixctois. Theit “find*’ eventually became 
the woild-famous Homestake Mine, whose 
picsent output supplies toiighly 40 pciccnt of 
the Nation's total gold output. 

Probably none of the men involved in the 
early Homestake claim knew how lich the de- 
posits they wcie working leally wcic. Today, 
when few gold mines have managed to survive 
the battle against incicasing costs of oixTation 
and dimishing grades of ore, the Homestake 
still produces ovei $20 million worth of the 
yellow metal each yeai. The largest gold mine 
in the Western Hcmispheie, its shafts ixnetiate 
more than a mile down into the rock. Nearly 
all of the moic than $800 million in gold pro- 
duced by South Dakota since 1876 has come 
from the Homestake Lode. If the careful and 
faisighted management that has chaiactcrizcd 
its operations continues, productivity should he 
assured for years to come. 

Other Metals 

Next to gold, uranium is South Dakota’s 
most valuable metal pioduct, although it has 


been mined loi a fai shot tei time. Pioduction 
began in 1932, and since then the State has 
pioduced nioie than $7 million woi th of uta- 
nium conccntiates. Most of the uianiiiin 
o]xi‘ations today aie in I ’all River and Hauling 
Counties, with a lew in (mstei aiul Pennington 
Counties. In Mauling County, iiiaimnn oxide 
is obtained lioni uiaiiileious lignite which is 
huincd to inciease the concciuiaiion of ihc 
oxide. 

Since 1876, South Dakota has pioduced ahoiii 
$9 million worth of silvci, mostly as a hy- 
pioduct oi gold niiniiig Yeaily silvei oiupuc 
IS now about $150,000, almost eiuiicly fioin 
the Homestake Mine. 

South Dakota was the wot Id’s principal 
source of lithium oics foi moie than hall a 
cell cm y, and has also produced sizable amouius 
of beryllium ores. Both oics are found in the 
ixgmatitc deposits of the Black Hills. 

A variety of other metals aie or have been 
pioduced in small quantities in South l7akota 
including lead, vanadium, non, cop|X’i, tin, 
and tungsten. In many instances, o|x‘rations 
fluctuate accoiding to demand shutting down 
temporal ily as demand falls, ami re()|xnnig 
again when it rises. Although not yet widely 
exploited, some ol the State’s icsources of non 
and low-grade manganese have mining potential. 
Piivatc ingenuity and technical application aic 
the keys to futuie exploitation of these lesources. 

Nonmetallic Minerah 

Sand and giavel have become so indisixiisablc 
to the modern economy of South Dakota that 
they arc pioduced in larger volume chan any 
other mineral product in the State. ITeposits, 
created hy the combined elfects of natural 
erosion— water, wind, gravity, aiul tcmixia- 
turc- arc being mined in almost every coumy 
to provide materials for highway constiuction 
throughout the State. Yearly production is 
valued at inoic than $16 million, and cumulative 
output since 1889 totals about 260 million tons 
and is worth almost $135 million. 

Approximately $7 million worth of stone is 
produced each ycai in South Dakota. Most of 
this material is crushed limestone and sandstone 
from Hanson, Minnehaha, and Pennington 
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This stonc-cemenf plant, located in Rapid City, processes the limestone from the nearby quarry for use In construction. 


Counties. Scvcial companies in Grant County Total clay production in a recent year was 

produce dimension granite for monuments and valued at neatly $2 million, 

building construction, while some dimension Other noninetallic minerals produced in South 
limestone is produced in Pennington County. Dakota, most of them in relatively small 

Although dimension stone accounts foi only a amounts, include feldspar for the glass and 

small percentage of South Dakota’s stone output ceiamic industry, lime, gypsum, mica, and gem 

in terms of tonnage, it icpresents over a third of stones. Future expansion of many of these 

the total in value. mineral products depends on development of 

Although most of South Dakota’s cement new uses and new markets for the known 

production is used within the State, significant mineral resources. 

c[uan titles of both Portland and masomy cement Although they are of minoi importance to 
aic shipi^d to other States. The annual value the economy of the State, gem materials and 

of cement output flucLuates, on the average, semiprecious stones bring increasing numbers of 

between $6 million and $7 million, with high" collectois to the Black Hills. Specimens of 

way contractors and ready-mix concrete com- rose quartz, varieties of agate, cats-cye material, 

panics being the largest xisers. chalcedony, tourmaline, and petrified wood are 

A variety of clays are found in the State, the among those commonly collected. Nearly all 

most valuable being bentonite, “the clay with of the gem materials come from Pennington and 

a thousand uses,” mined in Butte County. Custer Counties and adjacent areas. 
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Pronghorn antelope, once ihreatened with cxtinctton, 
are now plenfiFu), and a choice forget for hunters. 


Fish and Wildlife 


Teeming wildlife populations have always 
made South Dakota a favonte hunting ground — 
first for the Indians, then for the fur tiappers 
and homesteaders, and finally for today’s sports- 
man. Like other great grassland areas of the 
world, the State's high plains support an abun- 
dance and variety of wildlife species. 

White men first exploied this atca in 1742. 
Soon French fur traders plied the wide Missouri 
in search of beaver foi the fashionable hats and 
coats which could be made fiom their pelts. In 
the century and a half that followed, the suc- 
cessive waves of mountain men, railioaders, 
homesteaders, miners, and loggers opened the 
fiontiet and decimated the herds of bison, ante- 
lope, dcei, and elk. By the turn of the century 
big game was scarce and hunteis concentrated 
on piairie grouse and waterfowl to fill the latdei , 
stock the meat markets, and piovidc shooting 
sport. 

Teiritonal laws in 1879 extended token pro- 
tection to some species even then becoming 
scaice, but not until 1909, when the first State 
game and fish agency was cicated, did the down- 
ward spiral of wildlife populations begin to slow. 
State game and fish wardens weie appointed, 
fish hatchery programs weie initiated, and a few 
years later the State embarked upon its now- 
famous ringncck pheasant intoduction progiam. 

Since those fust restoration efforts, the State’s 
fish and wildlife programs have made tremen- 
dous strides. Scientific wildlife management 
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One of fhc almosf-losi symbols of the American frontier^ bison arc now corefwily profcclccl and allowed lo multiply. 


techniques, wise protective mcasuics, and vig- 
orous habitat improvement piogiams arc au- 
nually opening new opportunities to spoicsnicn 
in South Dakota. 

Plentijul Ga?ne 

As late as the 1930’s, successful South Dakota 
elect hunteis were lare enough to be listed each 
year in the State's game and fish magazine, l^y 
the late 1940’s, however, the situation had 
changed ladically, and hcids were so large that 
leduction piograms became necessary by the 
I930's in the Black Hills. Today, seasons aie 
held statewide, with success for ncaiJy 30,000 
resident deei hunteis averaging moic than 70 
l:)crccnr. Separate deei seasons arc now held in 
the Black Hills, the western piairics, and the 
region east of the Missouii River. The Black 
Hills atca, inhabited by both mule and white- 
tailed deer, demands intensive management lie- 
cause of the combined problems of food, terrain, 
crop dcpiedation, and migration. 

In 1924 the U.S, Biological Survey, piedccessor 
of the Bureau of Spoit Fisheries and Wildlife, 


cstiniaicd that only 400 pioii/jhoin aiucl()|x: 
icmuincd in South Dakota, State piogiains 
liniinccd in pait with l‘edcral luiul.s to nap 
and transplani the pionghoins to suitable langcs 
have made annual seasons po.ssible in leceni 
years. The pronghorn population now numhers 
about 30,000, the third hugest State licrd in the 
couiury. Up 10 J0,0(K) ixMiniis arc issued an- 
nually and from 90 to 93 |x*rceiu of the hunteis 
get their pronghorn. 

'fhe last Audubon highorn Icll to a poacher in 
the South Dakota Badlands in the inid-l920\s. 
An aggiessivc program is now luuleiway to 
adapt the Rocky Mountain higliorn to the btiiics 
and luidlands of wcsteiii South Dakota, bor 
the prcsciu, however, ihi.s gainc-iuiiuer’s prize 
must remain ‘’out of .season." JOlc heids, rc- 
cstablivshed after near'-c.xtinction aic available 
lor limited public luiiuing in (aistei Stale Jhirk 
Some also occur in Wind (kivc National Paik 
and the Black IJills. A herd of 200 300 moun- 
tain goats- stocked from the Lake Baiiifl, 
Canada arca^’ Uiow live in the roughest part oi 
the Hills in the vicinity of Harney Peak, This 
is the faithesL east the sjx’cics is found. 
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Jth 


Dakota has also fought a successful battle 


against the disappearance of several other varieties of wildlife. 


Small game is abundant for the hunter and 
sportsman. Furbearcts, such as mink, muskrat, 
beaver, jackrabbit, raccoon, skunk, weasel, fox, 
and bobcat add several million dollars each year 
to South Dakota's economy. South Dakota 
still has a few of the rate black-footed ferret. 

Feathered Wildlije 

An outstanding success story in South Dako- 
ta’s game management program is the nngncck 
pheasant, Fitsc efforts to introduce the color- 
fully plumed bird were made by private citizens 
and bird fanciers in the early 1890’s. In 1914 
the State Department of Game, Fish and Parks 
began a S-year program to release about 10,000 
pheasants; it declaied the first ojxn season in 
1919 . For the past two decades, the State’s 
pheasant flock has leached annual j^eaks of 10 
to 20 million birds, with an estimated 70 million 
harvested by hunters since the first open season. 

Most of the State’s huge pheasant flock is 
concentrated east of the Missouri River. Since 
1930 the daily limit on pheasants has seldom 
been less than three birds. Pheasant hunters 


outnumber every othet kind of sportsman in 
South Dakota, with lesidcnt small game license 
sales totaling about 130,000 a year and an 
average of neaily 50,000 nonresidents coming 
into the State annually to hunt the Nation s 
largest pheasant flock. A laige pait of the 
license income from small game hunters from 
ouc-of-State is caimaiked by the State for the 
acquisition and development of wildlife ptoduc- 
tion areas and public shooting grounds. 

In recent yents research and management of 
grouse in South Dakota have been intensified 
as these biuls gain in importance to the hunter. 
Pinnated grouse populations are still scarce, but 
ilie sharptail, sage giouse, and ruffed grouse 
have increased steadily. The Hungaiian par- 
ti idge of noithcastcin South Dakota is gaining 
in importance as hunters Icain how to hunt 
this species, while the elusive bobwhite quail 
still remains a hunter's bonus. 

Another highly successful introduction is the 
Merriam turkey, first leleasecl in 1948 and now 
scattered thiough much of western South 
Dakota, Annual hunting seasons for this bird 
have been held since 1955. The State is coti- 
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tinning its aggressive piogiain of testing othci 
upland game buds for then adapubility to 
South Dakota conditions. Tops on the list at 
piesent aic the chukar pattridge and valley 
quail. 

Wildlije Rejnges 

Ancient glacial action left large aicas of South 
Dakota dotted with shallow inaishes and pot- 
holes which became traditional nesting and 
breeding grounds for niigi ating waterfowl. The 
Buicau of Spoit Fi she lies and Wildlife adinims- 
teis six refuges primarily foi waterfowl in the 
State, totaling moie than 20,000 acres; Sand 
Lake, Waubay, Belle Fouichc, Lacrcck, Pocassc, 
and Lake Andes National Wildlife Refuges 
The icfuges attract huge flocks of ducks and 
Canada geese each spring and summer as well 
as grouse, partridge, pheasant, whitetail deer, 
and many species of small animals, Trumi-^etci 
swans, intioduced on the Lacicek Refuge several 
years ago, produced the first brood of wild 
cygnets to be hatched east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains in the past 80 years. 

South Dakota is one of the top four States 
in wateifowl production— though this pioduc- 
tion has sufleted heavily whcie agricultural 
drainage has dried up wetland breeding grounds. 
Both the State and the Federal Government have 
programs to purchase or lease outstanding wet- 
lands for wildlife conscivation and public use. 
Waterfowl hunting is heaviest east of the Mis- 
souii, with the most productive wetlands located 
in the northeast quarter of the State, The 
State’s goose hunting is concentrated primarily 
around Federal lefuges and the State and Federal 
reservoir area, 

Vishery Resources 

Despite South Dakota’s classification as a high 
plains or prairie State, its wateis oflci an un- 
usual variety and abundance of fish. Watei 
lesouiccs of the State include more than 250 
natural lakes, 1,000 laige reservoirs built during 
WPA days, four massive Missouri River main- 
stem tcscrvoiis, eight river systems, and several 
hundred miles of trout streams in the Black 
Hills. More than 160 natural lakes ofler good 
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angling foi walleye, noitheiii pike, large- 
mouthed black bass, and paihish Most of 
these lakes are in ihe not ihea.stci n counties of 
South Dakota. The Black Hills aiea has scvei al 
huiuhed miles of good tiout stic.iins and many 
tiout lakes. Onc-thiitl ol the WPA leseivoiis 
still provide good fishing, as do many of the 
90,000 stock-watei dams scatteietl from one end 
of the State to the othei , 

About 110,000 icsidciits and 45,000 iioniesi- 
dents put chase fishing licenses in tSouth Dakota 
each year. 

The foiu mam-stem lesctvoirs on the Mis.souii 
llivci ofler new fishing oppoi tunitics as well as 
many challenges to the Slate's (isli maiiagcrs. 
Top-ianked as fishing spots aie the Oahe Reser- 
voir and Lake Shanx*, foriiicily known as Big 
Bend Reservoir. Fish aic so pleiuiful in the 
reservoirs that the State Dcpartmciii of Game, 
Fish, and Parks says lishcrincn aie unlikely to 
harvest as much as 1 [icrccnt of tliein j commercial 
fishing may be incrodiicctl under the State's 
rough fish conciol piogram to pi event over- 
population of the lakes. A rcccntly-devclo|x:d 
lake above Big Bend Dam may iK'comc the 
location of a good cold-water fisheiy which is 
unique in this piaiiic region. 

The State oix'iaces fish hatcheries at Pickerel 
Lake and Rapid Guy, while the Bureau o( Sport 
FishericvS and Wildlife adminisLers national iish 
hatcheries at Sixarfish and Gavins Point tlic 
latter hatchciy being one of the hugest hatch- 
eries in the woild. 

Although seldom thouglu of as a commercial - 
fish pioduccr. South Dakota has a commercial 
fishery dating hack to 1913. Ptoduction has 
inctcascd until in recent yeais commercial fisher- 
men have taken ovet two inilhon pounds 
annually from the lakes and rcservoiis of South 
Dakota, It is estimated that the gross value of 
the catch to the fishcimen vuiics from !f90,(X)0 
to $130,000 [icr year. 

The tcim "rough fish control" is generally 
applied to South Dakota's comnieicial fishery, 
because of its function of lemoving nongainc 
Slides for the benefit of sport fisheiies. Under 
strict contiol of the Dcpartmcni of Game, Fish, 
and Parks slightly more than 90 |xrcenL of the 
commeicial catch consists of carp, InifTalo fisli, 
and shccpshcad. 



The natural resource functions of the Federal agencies represented in this booklet 
are extensive and detailed and are only briefly described, Additional information 
can be obtained by contacting the offices noted in the following programs section. 




U.S. Army Corps 
of 

Engiiieers 

The Corps of Engineers is a legulurly consti- 
tuted branch of the United States Department 
of the Aimy^ with extensive military engineer- 
ing and constiuction responsibilities. It is also 
actively engaged in planning and building 
piojects for flood conuol» navigation, and water 
conservation as primary civil functions under 
Federal law. 

The lemoval of snags and rocks from the 
Missouri River channel was one of the earliest 
functions of the Coips of Enginecis in the 
Missouri River Basin, dating back to the steam- 
boating days of the last century. Their work 
accomplished much for early traffic on the 
river. Since then, the Corps has assisted in 
dam constiuction projects, the most recent of 
which is the four-dam complex on the Missouri. 
These four multipurpose reservoirs form an 
almost continuous chain of lakes which bisect 
the State. Lewis and Clark Lake, formed by 
Gavins Point Dam near Yankton, extends about 
halfway upstream to Fort Randall Dam; with 
540,000 acre-feet of stoiagc. This lake is the 
smallest of the four. Foit Randall Dam, near 
the South Dakota-Nebraska State line, forms 
Lake Francis Case, piovides storage for 6,100,- 
000 act e-feet and leaches upstieam to Big Bend 
Dam. Lake Sharpe extends from Big Bend 
Dam, located near Fort Thompson, to Oahe 
Dam, and has a capacity of 1,900,000 acre-feet, 
Oahe Reset voir, the largest of the four, begins 
near South Dakota’s capital, Pierre, and extends 
almost to Bismarck and has an estimated 
storage capacity of 23,600,000 acre-feet. 

The 1944 Flood Control Act apptoved the 
expansion of the general compiehensive plan 
foi the control of floods and development of 
water resources in the Missouri River Basin. 
The basinwide plan, populaily known as the 
Pick-Sloan Plan, has four basic purposes: flood 
control, irrigation, production of hydroelectric 
i>nv«rer, and improvement of navigation on the 
r Missouri River. Other allied benefits to 


the people of the valley and the Nation include 
impiovcd municipal water supply and sanita- 
tion, soil eiosion control, conscivation of fish 
and wildlife, and public rcci cation advantages. 

The piogiam provided originally lor the 
building of 103 dams and reservoirs, as well as 
the constiuction of local levees and lloodwails 
to protect municipal, iiulustiial, and agricul- 
tural areas. Some 36 dam and resci voir projects 
have been placed in oix:racion by the Corps and 
the Bureau of Reclamation, in addition to 250 
miles of agiicultural levees along the Missouri 
River. 

Though the Corps is primarily a planning 
and construction agency of tlie Federal Govern- 
ment in the field of water resource development, 
its responsibilities also include eincigcncy oixira- 
tions and assistance to stricken communities in 
times of flood or other disaster. Flood control 
projects to avert such catas trophies are ad- 
ministered by the Corps, in conjunction with 
other Federal agencies. Flood control projects 
authoiizcd or now undetway by the Coips ol 
Engineers include channel improvements on the 
Redwater, Fall, Vci million, Sioux Falls, and 
Gland Rivers. 
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Fori Randall, one of four dams in ihe Missouri Basin 
complex, forms Lake Francis Case, aids flood control, 
and supplies wafer for electric power and irrigation. 


I’lic Colps also makes examinations and sui- 
veys to cletetmine the best methods of handling 
watci ICS our ce piobleins, after initial action by 
the people themselves. If the problem meats 
serious consideiation, Congress authorii:es the 
Coips of Enginects to make an investigation, 
cither through action of the House or Senate 
committees, or by a Congicssional act. The 
investigation proceduic includes research, lield 
surveys, and economic, fish and wildlife, and 
engineering evaluations. 

A study IS being undci taken of the entite 
Upper Mississippi River Basin with a view to 
the full development of water and related land 
icsources in the basin foi navigation, flood 
conttol, major diainage, water supply, powei, 
or other purposes. The study will be made in 
cooperation with the several other Federal 
agencies concerned with water icsources as well 
as with the several Slates in the basin, and will 
extend over two or thtcc years. Only the 
cxtieme headwaters of the Minnesota River, a 
tributary in the Upper Mississippi River Basin, 
lie in the State of South Dakota. 

Additional information on Corps of Engi- 
neer projects on the Missouri River Basin and 
its tributaries may be obtained from the U.S. 
Army Engineer District Omaha, 6012 U.S, 
Post Office and Courthouse, 215 North 17th 
Street, Omaha, Nebr., 68102; on the Minne- 
sota River Basin from the Division Engineer, 
U.S. Army Engineer District St, Paul, 1217 
U.S, Post Office and Custom House, St. Paul, 
Minn., 55101, 

Federal Water Pollution 
Control Administration 

In South Dakota, water pollution has been 
somewhat less critical than in the more heavily 
populated and induscrialisied States. Nevetthe- 
less, the Slate, with Fedcial assistance as author- 
ized by Congicss, has participated in a program 
to curb and reduce the pollution of its wateis. 

The Depaitment of the Interior’s Federal 
Water Pollution Control Administration co- 
ojxrates broadly with other water lesource 



Li3hl industrjal-wasfe loads on rivers and streams, 
coupled with comprehensive planning, contribute to 
South Dakota’s program of water pollution control. 

agencies and entities— -Federal, State, municipal, 
and industrial. The objectives, as spelled out 
in the Federal Water Pollution Control Act, are 
to protect and conserve the Nation’s waters for 
purposes of public water supply, propagation of 
fish and wildlife, recreation, agriculture, indus- 
try, and other uses. State responsibility in 
South Dakota is vested in a Committee on Water 
Pollution woiking through the Division of 
Sanitary Engineering, State Department of 
Health, in Pieiie. 

Long-range comprehensive programs for water 
quality management— the "number one" req- 
uisite of the Federal piogram — aie planned 
legionally oi on a liver-basin basis, and are 
aimed at permitting the use and reuse of water 
many times over. The programs focus on all 
piesent and anticipated water uses, including 
waste disposal and allowances for economic and 
population expansion. The necessary studies to 
blueprint such a comprehensive water pollution 
control program for the Missouri Rivei Basin 
wete begun by the Fcdeial Water Pollution 
Control Administration in the last half of 1965* 
Prior to that, both State and Federal programs 
weic cool d mated for more than a decade by the 
Missouri Basin Inter-Agency Committee. 
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Since 1957, South Dakota’s State water 
pollution control program has leceivecl more 
than $200,000 in Federal grants — authoiized by 
the Congress to the extent of $5 million a year 
for all the States, appoitioned on the basis of 
the State's population, pollution problem, and 
financial need. The grants aie designed to help 
the State niaititain an adequate water pollution 
control program and to stimulate its future 
funding for this purpose. 

Through the grants, South Dakota has been 
able to carry out stream pollution studies, 
maintain inspection of waste ticatment facilities 
to insuie cflicicnt operation, and plan ahead for 
the necessary installation of these facilities 
where projected for future growth and expansion. 

Research and training in the Federal pollution 
control program takes place in the Adminis- 
tnuion’s laboratories throughout the country 
while other research takes the foim of grants to 
colleges, universities and other institutions and 
agencies . South Dakota’s School of Mines and 

Inlelllaenf use of waler polluHon control preserves 
streams like Spearfish Creek, rn the Block Hriis, for use 
by fishermen and habitat for fish and wildlife. 



Technology at Rapid City is currently making 
use of the research giants to conduct studies in 
adsorption of surfactants on selected minerals 

South Dakota participates in a watei pollu- 
tion surveillance system which gathers informa- 
tion on the quality of waters in the Nation’s 
major waterways. Two of the system’s 130 
sampling stations are located in South Dakota — 
one on the Big Sioux River below Sioux Falls, 
and the other on the Missouri River at Yankton. 
More than 40 physical, chemical, and biological 
constituants in the water are checked, analyzed, 
and reported upon by the system’s stations and 
laboratoiies. 

The most tangible evidence of water pollution 
control is in the stieams made cleaner by proper 
treatment of sewage and other wastes dis- 
charged by cities and industries. The Federal 
progtam has awarded some $3*5 million in 
incentive grants to more than 100 South Dakota 
communities to help them build municipal 
waste tieatment plants costing some $11.5 
million. This has resulted in improved water 
quality in more than 1,500 miles of streams in 
the State, But the job is not yet finished; 
more than 140 South Dakota communities still 
must build treatment facilities or improve 
presently inadequate plants. 

Under the Federal law, enforcement procedures 
to abate water pollution can be taken in inter- 
state waters. The interstate Missouri River 
has been the subject of a series of enforcement 
conferences and public hearings, one of which 
involved the State of South Dakota. This was 
initiated in 1958 and cited the discharge of 
inadequately treated wastes from 11 munici- 
palities and 18 industries and one Air Force 
base in the thiec-state complex (including 
Iowa and Nebraska as well as South Dakota) 
in the Sioux City, Iowa area. Following a 
public hearing in 1959, the required treatment 
facilities began to take shape and are now 
completed, or nearly so. 

For further information regarding the Fed- 
eral water pollution control program, address: 
Water Pollution Control Administration, 
Region VI, U.S. Department of the Interior, 
560 Westport Road, Kansas City, Mo., 64111. 
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Fish and Wildlife Service 


Tn no other in Lind State are the icsouice 
management activities of the Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife and the Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fi she lies, the two But cans of Interior’s 
Fish and Wildlife Service, more diversified than 
in South Dakota. Many of these Federal pro- 
grams have been long established in the State, 
while otlicis have been instituted to meet new 
and challenging demands on fish and wildlife 
lesoiirccs which affect both the recreational and 
economic future of this piaiiic State. 

South Dakota was one of the first States in 
which national wildlife refuges and Federal fish 
hatcheiicswcie established. Thusjwildlifeman- 
agcinent and enforcement piogiams and piofes- 
sional predator control have been part of 
comprehensive progiams, coordinated with State 
agencies, foi decades. Fisheiies management of 
Federal lands, investigations into commercial 
and spoit fishing potentials of the new Missouri 
River reservoir system, reestablishment of nest- 
ing colonics of Canada geese and trumpeter swans, 
and icscaich into improved methods tor con- 
ti oiling ciop depredations by nuisance birds, 
arc some of the varied programs in South Dakota. 

Riper Biishi Studies Program 

The River Basin Studies Program, one of the 
most comprehensive piogranis of the Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, is concerned with 
the cflccts of Federal power, irrigation, and 
flood control projects on fish and wildlife 
resources. The But can works closely with the 
South Dakota Department of Game, Fish, and 
Parks to develop measures for the conseivation 
and development of fish and wildlife lesources 
for inclusion in projects of the Corps of Engin- 
eers, Bureau of Reclamation, Soil Consetvation 
Service, and other Federal agencies concerned 
with water lesources development. 

This cooperation has resulted in the transfer to 
the State of about 27,000 acics of Federal land 
adjacent to eight Corps of Engineers oi Bureau 
of Reclamation reset voirs for management of 
fish and wildlife resources. In addition, a new 
subimpoundment adjacent to the Oahe tcsei" 


voir was financed and constructed by the Corps, 
making the new Pocasse National Wildlife 
Refuge possible. This tefuge compensates in 
part for waterfowl habitat inundated by the 
reservoii. If present plans of the State and the 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife aie 
realized, some 57,500 acres to be managed for 
fish and wildlife will become available in the 
Oahe Diversion Unit. Of these acieages, 20,000 
would be managed by the State and 37,500 
by the Bureau. 

Other Progra/us 

Fish and wildlife lestotation programs, fi- 
nanced by Fcdctal funds drawn from taxes on 
firearms, ammunition, and fishing tackle have 
made important contributions to sport and 
lecreation in South Dakota. The State has in- 
vested nearly $4^ million in Federal Aid funds 
in Its wildlife restoration program since the 
inception of the Pittman-Robeitson (for wild- 
life) and the Dingell-Johnson (for fish) pro- 
grams, with concentration on fish and wildlife 
management and production, wildlife land and 
public hunting and fishing sites; acquisition, 
and research. 

Thiee Federal game management agents work 
with local wildlife officers to enforce wildlife 
laws and regulations. In addition, these agents 
participate in waterfowl-breeding ground sur- 
veys and banding operations; investigations of 
of crop damage reports and actions to alleviate 
such damage; and the issuing of Federal permits 
for collection, propagation, and possession of 
migratory birds. 

Rodent and predator control is conducted by 
by the Bureau of Spott Fisheries and Wildlife 
undei cooperative agreements with the State s 
Departments of Agiiculturc and Game, Fish and 
Paiks. Pesticide surveillance and wildlife en- 
hancement programs arc a part of this activity. 

The Nation’s 18th Cooperative Wildlife Re- 
search Unit was established at South Dakota 
State University at Blockings in 1962, under 
joint sponsorship of the South Dakota Depart- 
ment of Game, Fish and Parks, South Dakota 
State University, the Wildlife Management 
Institute, and the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
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Wildlife. The services of the unit include train- 
ing of peisonnei for caieeis in wildlife manage- 
ment j tesearch on wildlife management prob- 
lems, conservation activities foi both youth and 
adult gioups, and technical assistance to State 
and other agencies. 

In 1965 a Cooperative Fishery Unit was 
established at South Dakota Univcisity by 
agreement among the Univeisity, the Depart- 
ment of Game, Fish and Parks, and the Buieau 
of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. The Unit pto- 
vides training foi fisheiy scientists and conducts 
research valuable to State and Fcdcial fishery 
management programs Its extension piogram 
benefits a large segment of the public interested 
in recteational fishing. 

Commercial Pishing 

Commercial fishing has been conducted on a 
limited basis for many years in South Dakota, 
The first commcicial fishing contiact on the 
Oahe Reservoir, liowevei, was issued by the 
State in 1964 and seven commcicial fisheimcn 
produced 360,000 pounds of fish valued at 
$43,000, Reseat ch done on this leservoir shows 
definite possibilities for development of sub- 
stantial fisheries for several species of fish such 
as buffalofish, river catp, suckeis, shcepshead, 
and catfish. 


One of several fresh-waler species of fish in South 
uakofa, brook trout populate many anglers’ havens. 
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Though Ijmitcci hunting h permitted^ cll< arc still carefully 
protected rn State and National paths, 

A fishery resource dcvelopnicm ptograin, 
based at Mobiidgc, is ojiciatcil on the l/p|\:r 
Missouri River system by the Miiieau of fhmi- 
mcTci«al Fisheiics. This program is designed to 
develop knowledge and uiideistanding of tlie 
biology of commercial leservoii lisli and the 
fluctuatioti ill abuiulaucc of iish by scasttn aiul 
locality; to te.st and lecoinmciid nicthod.s for 
harvesting fish economically; and lo acquire data 
for achicvcing optinuiin utilization of the fishery 
lesourcc compatible witli other icscrvoir uses 
Invcstigcations are conducted over the cm lie 
length of the rcservou upstieain to rhe lailrace 
of Garrison Dam. Recently the Ikiieau aciiuiictl 
a new research vessel, the IJmhnj Arr this pro- 
gtam. Tests with various tyjxrs of fishing gear 
which may be applical>Ic to existing lescrvoir 
conditions liavc been conducted, and lesiilts in- 
dicate coiniucicial-lcvcl production is }M)ssiblc, 

Further information on the activities of 
Bureaus in South Dakota may be obtainctl 
fiom the Regional Director, Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife, 1006 West Lake Street, 
Minneapolis, Minm, 55408 and from the 
Regional Director, Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries, 5 Research Drive, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., 48103, 
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U.S. Forest Service 


In the mountainous southwest corner of 
South Dakota lies the Black Hills National 
Foiest To the noith, pait of the Custer 
National Foiest of Montana extends into the 
State. These, togethci with three National 
Giasslands located in the Ccnttal Plains atea 
of South Dakota, compiise the Federal lands 
adminibteicd by th-'^ United States Depaitment 
of Agricultuic’s Foiest Service — a gross acicage 
of 2,272,295. 

Black Hills National Fotest covets an area 
of 1 , 519,531 acres, all but 199,467 acies of which 
lie in South Dakota. Under the administra- 
tion of the Rocky Mountain Regional Forester 
with hcadquartcis in Denver, Coloiado, the 
forest is divided into 11 1 anger distucts each 
administered by a forest ranger undci the gen- 
eral direction of the Forest Stipcrvisor. 

The 1,274,410-acic Custer National Foiest, 
a small fraction of which lies in South Dakota, 
is a part of the Forest Service Not them Region 
and is administered by the Regional Foicstei 
he adquai tercel in Missoula, Montana. Also 
ad minis Let cd from Montana is the Grand River 
National Grasslands,, compifsing 155,426 acics 
in noi th western South Dakota. Two other 
National Giasslands, coveiing a total gioss 
acreage of 709,094, come under the administia- 
tion of the Black Hills National Forest Suj^er- 
visor. 

The National Forest land of South Dakota 
contains 960,300 acies of commercial timberland, 
mostly poiidcrosa pine. Of historical interest 
is the fact that timber from the Black Hills 
National Foicst~bo light by the Homes take 
Mining Company on February 28, 1898 — was 
the first ever sold from National Forest lands, 
Since then, mote chan 1)2 billion boaid-feet of 
timber have been harvested from this forest. 

Pastures within the National Forests and 
Grasslands in South Dakota provide full time 
and supplemental grazing for many thousands 
of large and small domestic range animals 
annually under paid permit. In a recent yeai, 
permits were issued for 64,167 horses and cattle 
and 21,181 sheep and goats, while as many 
more young animals graced without charge. 


The Forest Service has announced a program 
for intensified management and protection of the 
National Forests to meet demands anticipated 
by the year 1972 and long-term planning up to 
the year 2000, For South Dakota, this piogram 
means the planting of 43,000 acres of trees; the 
thinning and other improvement of timber 
stands on 397,000 acres; construction of 550 
campgrounds and picnic units; revegetation of 
11,648 acies of rangeland and construction of 
145 miles of fence and 65 water developments; 
etosion control and soil stabilijeation on 2,200 
acres and 200 miles of gullies and roads; intensi- 



U.S. Forest Seivic« Corpsmen clear rejeci limber from 
file shoreline of Pactola Reservoir in the Block Hills fo 
make more room for growth of the remaining timber. 


fied examination of mining claims; forest fire 
protection through reduction of hazardous accu- 
mulations of forest litter on 14,000 acres; and 
construction of 515 miles of multiple-purpose 
roads and 60 miles of ttails. 

Research 

The Forest Seivice also conducts research in 
South Dakota on forestry and related subjects 
and offers cooperative assistance in forest 
management and protection to State and pri- 
vate landowners. The Rocky Mountain Forest 
and Range Expeiiment Station, with head- 
quarteis in Fort Collins, Colorado, maintains a 
research project location in Rapid City at the 
South Dakota School of Mines and Technology. 
Scientists conduct research in silWcultuic of the 
indigenous pondcrosa pine, and study timber 
growth and utilization, wildlife habitat in the 
Black Hills, and improvement of water yields 
and soil stabilization. 
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Recently the Forest Scivice Rocky Mountain 
Station added to its Rapid City Jaiboiatoiy 
analytical equipment designed to provide 
specific information-— vital to this paiticiilar 
Jocality^aboiit nutiitive values of forage tot 
livestock and game. 

Other notable studies conducted recently by 
Forest Service icscaichcis working out of the 
Rapid City Station include the e/lcct on soil 
moistuic of various dcgiecs of thinning in 
stands of ponderosa pine and inctJiods foi 
impioving Black Hills pomleiosa pine log 
giades. 

and Private Cooperation 

The small woodland owner in South Dakotaj 
as elsewhere, is assisted in managing and 
protecting his holdings through his State 
conseivation agencies. When icqucstcd, the 
Forest Service provides technical aid and cost- 
sharing in nee planting, control of foi'cst 
insects and diseases, and forest and range iiic 
protection, 

Acres planted to tiees by South Dakota 
property owners seivc as bai tiers against the 
prevaJant destiuctivc winds of the Great Plains, 

Most of the trees come ftom nmserics aided 
financially by Forest Service funds. In an 
advisory capacity the Voiest Service also aids 
ocher tree-planting piograins involving private 
land, assists the State Forester in the establish- 

Infensifred management and protection of South Dq(<otq 
forest lands preserve the beauty of a recreation area, 
DoKota Lake, deep in the Black Hills National Forest, 
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incut of a new St.it(’ t\cc nnisriv .11 \Vai(M()wn 
/oi (he dis(i iluit ion ol soiiH (hiee niillion 
seedlings annuaiiv, .iiiil too}>ei,ues nt the (uo- 
ration iioni hiusi liu oi wooileit ,k(es 

of Stale and ('liv.iit' l.ituis in IXikola 

111 addition, wimkII.iiuI owneis in iIk' S i.ue arc 
assisied in the plaining, thinning, pinning, 
haivcMiiig, ,inil inaiKeting oi tiinbei on inoie 
than PhRJOanrs niidei a Stan ladeial loopei.i- 
tivc piogram. 

AtIditioimJ infornuuion on ForcM Service 
programs in South iXikota may he obtained 
from the following regional ollice.s: Illack 
HilLs National I'ore.st, Poresi Service OlTice 
Ihiilding, (ai^ter, S. D.ik,, 577 M); Forestry 
Research, South Dakota School of Mines ik 
Technology, KapitI Gity, S. Dak., 5 7701. 

Geological Survey 

dhe CJcoIogual Suivcy louduits several geo- 
logic aiul gcophysiial studies in South Dakota 
which arc coiunlniiing to iriHcascil knowlctlgc 
of mineral resouucs and gieatei undei standing 
of die cartliLs (Oiiiposition, stimtuie, and 
natural history. 

A l>asiL piodiKt oi the /;eologisr\ suidies 
is a geologic map. The maps arc usefiil in 
determining the hKaiioii, ilimeiisions, and depth 
of economically valuable luahcs oi loek, smli 
as ores or building stone, as well as aicas in 
which .such bodies might be sou/;ht l lie ina|>s 
show the depth to potential watci- ov oil* 
bearing beds beneath the siiifiue, and the dis- 
tiibution of locks which may have favorable 
piopcrties for spcchk cngincciiiig uses. 

Regional geologic icscauh in piogic.ss iiu hides 
detailed geologic mapping, in the hour Goiners 
15-miniitc quadrangle, Souili Dakota* Wyoming, 
Co determine the dcpo.sicioiial history ol various 
lock units as an aid in huacing, siratigraidiie 
tiaps for oil and gas in the siibsuilace of the 
eaith; and a detailed study of the thcmical and 
physical properties ol die Picric shale a ma- 
rine shale which is witlcspiead in the Great 
Plains rcgioiv to gain a better uiulerstaiuling 
of chcdistiibution and conecntraiion of economi- 
cally valuable elements in the slialc as well as 
its enguiceriiig potential. 
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Scdimentatjon and Flood conirol arc supervised by the 
Geological Survey, in cooperation with the Bureau of 
Reclamation, at Oahc Reservoir on the Missouri River. 


Ill addition to general geologic investigations 
ami mapping, the Geological Siiivey conducts 
research in economic geology™thc geology of 
mineral and mineral-fuel icsources. Investi- 
gations diicctly related to economic geology 
arc in progress near Mount Rushmore in the 
Black Hills, for pegmatite deposits; in the 
southern Black Hills, for uranium; in Harding 
County, for uranium associated with lignites; 
and in the Williston Basin, for oil and gas. 
Suivey geophysicists aic interpreting the tesulcs 
of several airborne surveys of the earth's mag- 
netic intensity to aid in the description of the 
existing and potential niineial resouices of the 
northern and southern Black Hills. 

Investigations in engineering geology pro- 
vide information on a broad range of engineer- 
ing problems, including the suitability of cci tain 
areas for urban development or for constiuction 
of dams, lu'idges, tunnels, oi highways; or their 
unsuitability because of potential earthquake, 
subsidence, or landslide liaiiards. An engi- 
neering geologic study of the Rapid City area 
is in progress and a study of landslide phenomena 
111 the Fort Randall RcvScivon area is neaiing 
completion. 

Topogmjfhic Mapping 

Topographic maps, another product of the 
Geological Survey, arc a pietcquisite to adequate 
planning for icsource development. During the 


past 15 years an intensive program of 1‘245000- 
scale mapping (2,000 feet equals one inch) has 
been earned on in South Dakota, most of which 
has been accomplished in connection with the 
Department of the Interior's program for 
development of the Missouri River Basin 
With the completion of pi ejects now under 
way, 45 percent of the State will be covered by 
topographic quadrangle maps of the 7)^-mtnute 
senes (jYi minutes m latitude by 7K minutes 
in longitude). South Dakota is completely 
covered by 17 maps of the 1 : 250, 000-scale — 
about 4 miles per inch — series at present. An 
up-to-date map of South Dakota at 1:500,000 
scale is now available. 

Water Resources Investigations 

The Geological Survey studies the water re- 
sources of South Dakota by collecting basic 
information through the hydrologic data net- 
work, by areal hydrologic or interpietive 
studies, and by lesearch. Much of the work is 
a cooperative effort in which planning and 
financial support are shated by State and other 
Federal agencies. Parts of the program are 
conducted in cooperation with the South 
Dakota State Geological Survey, South Dakota 
State Water Resources Commission, South 
Dakota Department of Highways, Army Corps 
of Engineers, and Bureau of Reclamation. 

The studies ate concerned with both surface 
and ground water and with the supply available, 
variation in supply, location or distribution of 
the water supply, quality of the water, floods, 
and drought. The basic data collected, studies, 
and reseaich findings are presented in publica- 
tions of the Geological Survey, in leports 
published by the cooperating agencies, and in 
technical journals and other publications. 

In the hydrologic data network continuous 
records of streamflow are collected at 105 
gaging stations at key locations throughout the 
State; periodic measurements of stieamfiow for 
special purposes are made at more than 100 
additional places; giound-watef levels are meas- 
uiecl regularly at some 300 wells; and water- 
sampling stations aie maintained to monitor 
the chemical quality of the water at 36 loca- 
tions —10 streams and 26 lakes or reservoirs— 
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and CO measuic sediment load at thiee locations. 
The basic data obtained fiom the hydtologic 
net wot k pi ovules essential information needed 
about water resources. 

There is> in addinon to the hydrologic net- 
woik, a continuing Statewide program of aiea 
and j n tet pi ctive studies char includes investi- 
gation of the magnitude and frequency of floods, 
determination of peak floodflow chat ac ten sties 
of small streams, definition of lowflow chaiacter- 
istics of streams, compilation of data on chemical 
quality of surface water, inventory of aitesian 
wells and studies of selected aquifeis, test drill- 
ing and measurement of observation wells m 
shallow aquifers, and geology and occurtence 
of ground water in the Dakota Sandstone. 

Also in pi ogress are area and interpretive 
studies for particuJat areas, geology and hydrol- 
ogy of glacial drift in the Big Sioux Rivei basin; 
I e ports on geology and ground-watei lesourccs 
m Beadle, Clay, Campbell, and Bon Homme 
Counties, and Pine Ridge and Rosebud Indian 
Reservations. 

Office of Minerals Exploration 

South Dakota mining interests have partic- 
ipated actively in the minerals exploration 


400 fons of uranium ore pass through this Edgemont mill 
daily to produce uranium concentrate and its byproduct, 
vanadium pentoxldc, used in steel making. 



assistance program which was introduced in 
1951 under the Defense Minerals Administi atiota 
and which has been continued since 1958 iiiulci 
the Office of Minerals Exploiation, a part of the 
Geological Survey since 1965 

During the first 14 yeais of this piograin, cx- 
plotation work valued at more than $422,365 
was authorized on 24 projects in South Dakota 
on which the Fcdeial Government siX'iic 
$172,429, 

Discoveries have been certified on 10 of cliesc 
ptojccts. The piincipal minerals sought weic 
betyl, columbium-tantalum, lead, mica, tin, 
uranium, and zinc. 

Undei the program, the Fedeial Government 
assists private industry in domestic mincials ex- 
ploration by paying 75 peicent of the cost of 
exploration for silvci and 50 peicent of die cost 
of exploiation foi all other mineral commodities 
listed in the OME Regulations. 

Other Activities 

The Branch of Mineral Classification of the 
Geological Survey engages in land classification 
activities related to the leasing of Fedeial hind 
in South Dakota. 

The Geological Survey supervises about 1,1 W 
oil and gas leases in South Dakota coveiing 
791,639 acres of public, acquiicd, and Indian 
lands. Annual production fiom these leases is 
in excess of $13,000 with royalty le turns 
amounting to about $1,700. 

Information on the various geologic and 
topographic maps, mineral resource maps, 
water resources reports, and other Geological 
Survey publications may be obtained by writ' 
ing the Director, Geological Survey, U.S. 
Department of the Interior, Washington, D.C., 
2 0240; information on water resources work 
in South Dakota may be obtained from the 
following district offices: Room 207, Federal 
Building, Pierre, S. Dak., 57501 or Room 231, 
Federal Building, Huron, S. Dak., 57350; 
additional information on the OME program 
may be obtained by writing to the Field Officer, 
OME, Geological Survey, Building 25, Denver 
Federal Center, Denver, Colo., 80225. 



Bureau 

of 

Indian Affairs 

The development of human lesouices on the 
reservations in South Dakota is equally a 
function of the Bureau of Indian Aftairs as is 
its woik to piotect and develop the natural 
res out CCS of the Indian lands held in trust. 
Programs to impiove the social and economic 
conditions of the Indian people include educa- 
tion at elementary, secondary and post- second- 
ary levels, vocational training and job placement 
for adults; stimulation of local business and 
industiy thiough loans and technical aid to 
tubes; welfare services; and consultative services 
to tiibal governments to encourage long-range 
economic planning and community development. 



Members of the Sioux tribe invite spectators to rccali 
the State’s colorful history with traditional dances, 


Education 

Nearly 9,500 South Dakota Indian children 
arc enrolled in school: 44 percent in schools 
opeiated by the Bureau; 38 j^ercent in public 
schools; and the reniaindei in mission or other 
private schools. There arc 343 South Dakota 
Indian youths attending colleges and univer- 
sities, 115 on grants received from the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs to supplement scholarship 
funds available to them from tribal and othet 
sources. 

An adult education piogram conducted on the 


seveial leservations m the State assists adults 
who lack schooling or who wish to continue 
their education. 

Summer progiams were organised for Indian 
children on the various South Dakota reserva- 
tions in 1960 and expanded in succeeding years. 
These activities are sponsored by theBuieau, 
the tribal groups^ churches, and county person- 
nel. They include camping, athletics, remedial 
school work, educational trips, arts and crafts, 
and folk dancing. 

Employment Assistance 

Since 1961 the Bureau's employment assistance 
service has helped over 2,000 single persons and 
family heads to obtain employment in South 
Dakota ot elsewhere, or to prepaie for better- 
paying employment thiough subsidized voca- 
tional training. 

An additional feature of this program is 



Soil conservation is an important factor in sreater crop 
productivity and development on Indian lands. 


on-thc-job training, largely financed by the 
Buieau, in industrial plants located on or near 
the leservations. 

Economic Development 

Economic development planning is premised 
on appraisal of lescrvation resources and mar- 
kets to select the most promising projects for 
development. Seven such projects have been 
undertaken in South Dakota. Those completed 
include a study of the comjiierci.xl recreation 
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facilities needed in the Big Bend Rcdcvclopiiicnt 
Aiea, a development plan for Pine Ridge Reser- 
vation, a study of commercially feasible employ- 
ment- and incoine-crcating oppoitunities at 
Indian Island Memorial Park, Standing Rock 
Reseivation, and a market analysis foi a 
motel-restaurant combination at the Rosebud 
Reseivation. 

Indian ttibes aic assisted in the compilation 
of reservation-wide economic development plans 
aimed at stimulating compichcnsivc economic 
and social improvement within each icservadon. 
To date, the Cheyenne River, Crow Creek, 
Lower Brule, Pine Ridge, Rosebud, Sisseton, 
Standing Rock and Yankton Reservations have 
completed such plans. 

The Bureau of Indian Aflairs and the tiibal 
gioups work together to encourage the estab- 
lishment of job-ptoviding industiics to meet 
the employment needs of Indians who picfcr 
to live and \vork on their reservations. The 
Bureau seives as a catalytic agent, bunging 
together industiies in search of new locations 
and tiibal oiganizations seeking new industries 
to increase employment. Tribal industrial en- 
terprises, often financed by loans from the 
Bureau's revolving credit fund, also do then 
part to help meet these needs. 

A well-known manufactiuei of fishing gear 
began operations on the Pine Ridge Reservation 
in 1961 and subsequently expanded to perform 
assembly opeiations at three places on the 
reservation. The plant employs nearly 200 
Indians, full- oi part-time, and provides a 
payroll of approximately $400,000 a year. 
When fully operative, it is expected to double 
Its Indian employment and annual payroll. 

Two small tribal industrial enterprises were 
established on Pine Ridge in 1963, and similar 
cntei prises have been established by the tribes 
on other South Dakota reservations. 

Housing and Welfare 

Extending its services to Indian icservations 
in 1961 for the fust time, the Public Housing 
Administiation has appiovcd applications sub- 
mitted by six South Dakota tribal housing 
authorities for the construction of over 500 
low-rent units for the Cheyenne River, Crow 


Cicek, Lowci Ihulc, Pine Ridge, Roschiul, and 
Standing Rock Rcsci vatioiis, and many of these 
constiiietions arc coniplcccd oi uiulei way. 
The lust such units aic now occupied at Pine 
Rulge. Additional units specifically foi the 
cldeily also have been built on that tcsei vation 

The Bureau has .i welfare ptogiani on all of 
the rcsci vations in South Dakota, pioviding 
gcneial assistance to needy Indians who do not 
meet the specific eligibility icquireincius foi 
public assistance under the Social vSecuiity Act. 
Social scjviccs aic piovuictl foi Indians with 
serious social piobicms, and cliild welfare 
services foi dependent, neglected, oi handi- 
capped children. Suipliis foods, made available 
tiuough the Dcpaitmeiu of Agricultuie, aie 
distiibuted monthly on each lesci vation. 

Law and Order 

The Biueau of Indian Affairs assists the South 
Dakota tribes in their local law enforcement 
programs by furnishing ciiminal investigators, 
special ofheers, judges, ami piohaiion and 
parole ofiiccis to pet form preventive and ichahil- 
itativc woik as well as to fuiiiish technical 
services for moderni/.ing their codes of law. 
The South Dakota legislature enacted a law, 
signed by the Govciiun on Match 15, 1963, 
that pi ovules foi assumption of complete civil 
and criminal juiisdution under Public Law 2B() 
ovci all icservations in the State. A voteis’ 
petition has resulted in postponcinciu of the 
effective date (July 1, 1963) pending aicfciendum 
scheduled for the gcneial election in the fall of 
1964. This rcfcicndum dcfcaced this jurisdic- 
tional law. 

Conservation Programs 

Efforts arc being made to improve timber 
pioductivity on Indian lands in South Dakota 
Early in the 1960's, the Bureau of Indian 
Aflaiis planted trees on over 1,3CX) acresj since 
then, additional funds have been used for 
fiitther foicst presei vation and multiplc-usc 
development projects on the Pine Ridge and 
Rosebud Reservations. 

The range icsources of the Cheyenne Rivci, 
Ciow Cicek, Lowci Brule, Pine Ridge, Rosebud, 
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Camping (acilltics on rcscrvaHon lands provide a source 
of revenue for SouHi Dakota Indian tribes. 


ami Suiulin^^ Uock RcscivaUons ptovitlc year- 
round ^^razin;^ for approximately M6,tX)0 head 
of cattle. C^ver the past few years, Indian use 
of the rescrvati(M\ langc has intreased substan- 
tially and cash rcuuns from ittaaing have risen 
accordingly. Recent soil and lange resouice 
inventories have prtrviilcLl the stafi ol the Bin can 
of Indian Aflaiis with infoituation useful in 
lending assistaiuc lor langc improvement to 
tribes and range users. 

In a recent Vycur i^riod the Buicau ol Indian 
Affairs spent over ^\.2 million on soil and 
moisture activities iti Sotitlt Dakota and com- 
pleted soil inventories on nunc than 2.6 million 
acics <\( Indian land in the State. Range and 
pasture imprtwciueius have been achieved 
through the seeding and sotiding of d5,8tX) acres 
in coivjuctuur with contri)lling i,017 atius of 
undesiral>lc huish; hutltling 661 miles of fence; 
and completing S(11 water dcvelopmcius and 
ponds, all of which rontvihutc to better use, 
nianageniciu, or development of Indian range 
resouiccs. Wcc^l contiol i)n 262,tX)B acres ol 
cropland associated with acres of strip 

cropping, the use of nunc than tons 

of ferciliy.er, planting oi 4*>dXXl trees, and the 
building ol VI diversion ilams liavc contributed 
substaiuiidly to increased crop pioducHon and 
the checking of soil erosion. 

Conservation measures ou Indian lands in 
South Dakota have .shown a iiighly favorable 


cost-benefit latio, making continued investment 
in this work a feasible ventuie. Studies are 
now undci way on seveial of the South Dakota 
Indian leservations to determine the possibility 
of developing laige inigation projects on Indian 
lands 

The JIureau of Indian Affaiis, in cooperation 
with the Bmeau of Spoit Fisheiies and Wildlife 
and the State Dcpaitmcnt of Game, Fish, and 
Paiks, IS directing considerable attention to- 
waul improvement of the fish and wildlife 
reserves of the Indian icseivations. The re- 
moval of trash fish and restocking with game 
fish have been accomplished on many small 
lakes on Indian lands. Since 1961 tomist visits 
to the reservations have increased substantial- 
ly™-from over 106,000 a year to nearly 112,000— 
and will continue to increase with the develop- 
ment to maximum potential of the available 
icu'catioiial facilities. 

Additional information on Indians and 
reservations in South Dakota and the activities 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs may be obtained 
by writing the Aberdeen Area Office, Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, 820 South Main Street, 
Aberdeen, S. Dak., 57401. 

Bureau of 
Land Management 

In South Dakota the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment has icsponsibility for mincial, range, 
forest, wildlife habitat, and water resoiuces on 
nearly 282,000 acres of public domain, mostly 
in the western half of the State, About 265,000 
acres on plains and uplands aie located in the 
iiorthwestcin corner, with the gicatest acreages 
in Butte, Harding, Perkins, and Meade Counties. 
'I’lumgli Bureau lands have little effect on the 
State’s economy as a whole, they do have a 
significant inlluencc on the local economies of 
Butte and Harding Counties. The lands, sub- 
ject to years of homesteading and othei eiitiy, 
piescnt an exticmcly fragmented and scattered 
land pattern. They are managed by the Miles 
City, Mont., district, with supervision horn the 
BLM director in Billings, Mont. 
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A catlle rancher supervises his herd of yearlings as they 
graze on a lush range near Leola, South Dal<ota. 


Grazing and Timber 

Gracing on public domain lands is an impor- 
tant supplement in feeding livestock. In icccnt 
ycais, 366 glazing leases weic issued on 259,071 
actes of public domain for 57,120 hoiscs and 
cattle and 89,102 sheep and goats. Rental fees 
totaled $27,490. 

BLM lands support 6,000 acics of commcicial 
forest and 10,000 acres of woodland with 15 
million boaid-feet of standing timbci. Pon- 
dciosa pine is the dominant sj-iecics. Because 
this is a fiic aiea, few viigin stands of timbci 
remain; many of the stands arc broken by 
mountain meadows. Though the timber has 
a limited commercial value — supplying only 
posts, poles, pulp, and mining piops—it pto- 
vidcs watershed piotection, wildlife habitat, 
and aesthetic value. 


Other Activities 

Much of the public domain land has poten- 
tial for a wide lange of outdoor activities, fiom 
picnicking, hiking, and camping to hunting 
and fishing Little use is now made of these 
tracts foi leci cation, but inventories arc cur- 
rently undei way to identify, map, and post 
specific aicas for public lecreational use. 

In the exemption area of the Black Hills a 
major problem has been the unauthoiized use 
of mining claims for lesidential purposes. BLM 
is working on the ptoblcm and hopes to elim- 
inate it with closer checks and regulations 


The Makotapi Project 5-ycai plan was de- 
veloped in 3963 foi the accelerated development, 
use and conservation of 237,513 acics of BJ^M 
land in northwestern South Dakota. Tliesc are 
gcneially well- bio eked areas. A project office 
was established at Belle Fourchc in Octobei 
1963 with five employees. 

Other BLM-nianagcd lands in South Dakota, 
arc widely scattered, small, isolated paiccls. 
The Biucau has established a piograin to classify 
these lands for ictention for public use oi transfer 
into private ownership. Tracts witli particular 
lecieation values arc to be tied into cooidinatcd 
state and local piograms. 

BLM also carefully bU|>crviscs watersheds in 
the public domain and will continue to imple- 
ment programs for development of vegetative 
covei and control of uiiiofl. 

Additional information on the activities of 
the Bureau in South Dakota may be obtained 
from the State Director, Bureau of Lund 
Management, Crum-McKinnon Building, 
1245 North 29th Street, Billing.s, Mont., 
59101. 


Bureau of Mines 



A Bureau of Mines engineer “scans" uranium ore and 
estimaics lls quality wilh a Geiger counter. Uranium 
IS the State s second most valuable mineral resource, 
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AlUvUics ol the Uuicjui of Mines in South 
nukotu, the Nation’s No. J ^fokhmming Slate, 
arc tlcsi^ncil to make a maxinuiiii coiuiibution 
towaul assuting an udequate, deqxmlablc, and 
eontinuiiqr supply oi mincial law materials, 
produced undei conditions minimizing hazards 
CO the health and safety of woikeis in the 
imneial industries. 

Woiking closely with State oflicials and with 
all segments ol industiy, ihc Bui can conducts 
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Hlgh-qualily granite^ on important mineral resource, is 
exlroctcd from a granite quarry In Grant County. 


research in mining, processing, and utilization 
of mineral rcsoiiucs. Biiicau |x:rsoiinel conduct 
courses in accitleiu prevention, lust aid, and mine 
lescue foi mincial-industiy employees chiough- 
out South Dakota, and |x:iiodically insi^ct the 
State's coal and lignite mines, advising mine 
opcratois on mcasuics for eliminating hazards. 
In addition, through its extensive factfinding 
and icporting activities, the Bureau serves as a 
piimary source of statistical, economic, and 
technological inloimaiioii on mineral resources 
and industries of South Dakota, the Nation, 
and the world. 

Although the Bureau has maintained no 
installations in South Dakota since 19f^l, when 
intensive icscaich on pegmatite deposits of the 
Black Hills was completed, it conducts many 
field studies in Sotitii Dakota; in hiboi atories 
olscwhcic, it [x:i forms rcscaich which helps the 
Stale's mineral producers keep abreast of 
changing technologies, needs, and opporciuiicies 
in the Nation’s mineral economy. 


Petroleum llesearch 

A wealth of information foi South Dakota’s 
oil industry has been supplied by Bureau scien- 


tists and engineers head quartet eel outside the 
State who arc investigating pioblems in ptoduc- 
tion, refining, and utilization. Intensive studies 
have been made of oi! and gas reset voiis in the 
famed Williston Basin of South Dakota, Noith 
Dakota, and Montana. Modern computet tech- 
niques are being used to correlate the pioperties 
of South Dakota ciiide oils with geographic and 
geologic factors, and samples of ciude oils from 
new discovciics are analyzed to provide a 
constantly increasing fund of knowledge for 
nidus tiy’s use. 


Coal Research 

Buieau tcscarcli on lignite is directed toward 
finding new uses and broader markets for the 
latgc solid-fuel reserves of the West and Mid- 
west, including the lignite beds of northwestern 
South Dakota. Studies are underway to develop 
improved methods for diying, pulverizing, cai- 
boniziiig, and gasifying this plentiful fuel, and 
to learn moie about the potential uses for tais 
that can be deiivcd ftom it. Stienuous efforts 
ate being made to solve pioblems that have so 
far posed a banici to widespread use of lignite 
at electric powet plants. 

Bureau cx|x:riments have developed a promis- 
ing soil conditioncr-fcitilizcr, made by com- 
bining substances derived fiom lignite with 
staiidaid plant nutiients, which is now being 
tested Rcscaich is in ptogiess to find ways of 
binding lignite char into briquets, to devise 
methods for using lignite in special-purpose 
carbon products, and in iron-oie processing. 

A new pioccss foi gasifying lignite, developed 
through Buieau of Mines reseaich and now 
being tested in a Bureau pilot plant, could lead 
to a wide array of new uses for lignite from the 
vast deposits of the Dakotas and Montana. 
Product gases may have uses as industrial fuel 
or in producing ammonia, fertilize! s, alcohols, 
gasoline, oils, waxes, and chemical law ma- 
terials. 

Minhig and Metallurgical Research 

Research applying modern theoties, tech- 
niques, and instiumentation to mining problems 
common to South Dakota and other States is 
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concentrated primarily in two continuing long- 
range programs that are of fundamental im- 
poitance to the safe and efficient extraction of 
mineral resources (1) development of engineei- 
ing and mathematical principles applicable to 
mineral exploration and to mine development 
and opeiating pioblems, and (2) studies of 
“rock mechanics” — the behavior of lock undei 
the stress of mining — as applied to ground con- 
trol around mine openings. 

In addition, Bureau mining research seeks 
the technological knowledge that will permit 
commercial development of promising South 
Dakota resources, such as the abundant peg- 
matites, or ”giant granites” of the Black Hills. 
These rock formations — containing beryl, mica, 
and other important miner als—'have been core- 
drilled and sampled by Bureau engineers, who 
have also conducted experiments in mining 
them. 

Metallurgical tesearch by the Bureau often 
complements its mining research program. For 
example, Bureau metallurgists have made sig- 
nificant progress in developing processes to 
recover beryl and other minerals from Black 
Hills pegmatites. Such studies also emphasize 
new techniques and processes for treating and 
utilizing South Dakota’s large icserves of lean, 
or lower grade ores more effectively. 

Mineral Resource Studies 

Technical and economic studies are being made 
by the Buieau of Mines on mineial resources 
of South Dakota to identify deposits which 

The shale taken From this mme m Pennington County Is 
heated and used as lightweight concrete aggregate. 



can be developed with present technology and 
those which have potential fot the future. In 
cooperation with the South Dakota Geological 
Sutvey, a broad-scale study now nearing com- 
pletion — first of its type in the Rocky Mountain 
region — encompasses ail mineral resomces of the 
State and includes data on rescivcs, uses, and 
economics of the various commodities. Another 
investigation, also in the final stages, is a 
reconnaissance of South Dakota’s iron deposits. 
In the Coyote State and in neighboring aieas 
the Bureau is conducting studies of such com- 
modities as copper, lead, zinc, silver, and theit 
byproducts, clays and lightweight aggregates, 
pozzolanic matciials, gold, and iron and steel 
scrap. 

Bureau specialists also collaborate, under a 
cooperative agreement, with ic presen t a tives of 
the State Geological Survey m collecting and 
publishing annual statistical and economic in- 
formation on South Dakota’s mineral products. 

Additional information on the activities of 
the Bureau of Mines in South Dakota may be 
obtained by writing the Bureau of Mines, 
Department of the Interior, Washington, 
D.C, 20040, 

Bureau 

of 

Outdoor Recreation 

The Department of the Interior’s Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation administcis a piogram of 
grants-m-aid to States and ihcir political sub- 
divisions for outdoor rccieation planning, ac- 
quisition, and development. This program, 
which requires States to match available Federal 
dollars, was authorized by the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund Act of 1965. The Fund 
derives revenues from ’’pay-as-you-go” user fees 
and entrance charges at designated Federal recre- 
ation areas, sale of surplus Federal real property, 
Federal tax on motorboat fuels, and advance 
appropiiations beginning the third year of the 
program. 

The Bureau provides technical assistance to 
South Dakota in preparing the statewide out- 
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Jagged cliffs challenge even the skillful climber. 


door recreation plan required for the State to 
cpialify foj the matching fund program. This 
plan will guide future outdooi recreation devel- 
opment by individuals, private oiganwattons, 
cities, counties and units of the State govern- 
ment. 

Cdiicf duties of the But can of Outdooi Rec- 
reation as authoidi'.cd by Public Law 88”29 ate 
to cooperate with the States on outdooi rec- 
reation matters, promote coordination in Federal 
outdoor recreation piogiams, administer the 
giants-in-aid piogiam, and develop a long- 
range, continuing nationwide outdoor icctcation 
plan based on State, Federal, regional, local, 
and private plans. The Bureau manages no 
lands or lecication facilities. Its program is 
designed paiticularly to strengthen States in 
theit key lolc of providing for the future recre- 
ation needs of their citixcns. 

South Dakota lias named the Director of the 
South Dakota Industrial Development Expan- 
sion Agency, Pierre, S. Dak., as liaison oflicci 
to the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation. He 
serves as a contact l)c tween the State and the 
Bureau in State-Federal outdoor recreation 
planning, acquisition and development. 

Additional information on the Bureau may 
be obtained from the Regional Director, Mid- 
Continent Region, Bureau of Outdoor Recre- 
ation, Building 56, Denver Federal Center, 
Denver, Colo., 80225. 


National Park Service 


The National Park Service administers four 
aieas in South Dakota: Wind Cave National 
Park, Mount Rushmore National Memorial, 
and Badlands and Jewel Cave National Monu- 
ments, 

Under its long-range development piogram 
the National Park Set vice will continue to 
imptove all areas under its diicction, including 
the planning and installation of mote camp- 
grounds, picnic areas, overnight accommoda- 
tions, roads and tiails, and reci cation facilities. 
Further research and interpretive cffoits will 
heighten the enjoyment of visits to scenic, 
histone, and scientific areas in South Dakota. 

Futiue plans for Wind Cave National Park 
include the expansion of the visitor center and 
concessions building and icconstruction of the 
main park toad. 

Plans foi Mount Rushmore include the 
enlargement of the concessions building to 
piovide space for restaurant facilities 

At Badlands National Monument, additional 
camping facilities arc planned, as well as the 
expansion of the visitor center, and the improve- 
ment of roads, trails, and utilities. 

Wot k is now undei way at Jewel Cave National 
Monument on a pat king area, entiance load, and 



Mount Rushmore Notional Memorial in the Black Hills 
forms an inspiring backdrop for the American fiag, 
creating an unforgettable monument to our democracy. 
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watei system, atid work is scheduled to start 
soon on an elevator access to the cave. Futuie 
plans for the area include the installation of a 
new visitoi center-administiation building, as 
well as additional picnic facilities. 

Additional information on programs of the 
National Park Service in South Dakota may be 
obtained from the Midwest Regional Office, 
National Park Service, 1709 Jackson Street, 
Omaha, Nebr., 68102. 


Bureau of Reclamation 


The Belle Fourche Project, approved by the 
Secretary of the Inteiior on May 10, 1904, was 
the first Federal irrigation project to be con- 
stiucted in South Dakota. Construction began 
in 1905, and by 1908 water was being delivered 
to the lands of the project The addition of a 
diveision dam and a storage dam in the following 
3 years gave the piojcct its present irrigable 
area of 57,000 acres, drawing upon water from 
the Belle Fourche River. 

Since then, the Bureau of Reclamation has 
added projects on both major and minor water- 
ways in the State. About 84,000 acres, oi 72 
percent of the iirigated land in South Dakota 
is in the drainage basin of the Cheyenne River. 
Besides the Belle Fourche Project, other Chey- 
enne River Basin reclamation developments aie 
the multipurpose Angostura Unit on the Chey- 
enne River, with Angostura Dam and Res- 
et voir, and several multipurpose dams and reser- 
voirs including Keyhole Dam and Reservoir on 
the Belle Fouiche Rivci in Wyoming; Deerfield 
Dam and Rcservoit on Castle Creek, a tiibucary 
of Rapid Cieek, and Pactola Dam and Reservoir 
on Rapid Creek, a tributary of the Cheyenne 
River, In the Grand River Basin, the 
mulcipui pose Shadehill Dam and Reservoir 
have been const! acted. 

As a part of the Missouri River Basin Project, 
authorised by the Flood Control Acts of I944 
and 1946 and subsequent legislation for the con- 
servation, control, and use of the water resources 
of the river basin, the Bureau of Reclamation 
IS considering the development of about 625,000 
acres of new land. The greater part of the po- 


tential development would be supplied from 
St 01 age available in the huge main-stem rcsei- 
voirs on the Missouri River constuictcd by the 
Corps of Engineers. 

The Missouri River in South Dakota, with a 
noith-south couise of 547 miles, has been trans- 
formed by dams into a continuous chain of font 
large storage reservoirs— Oahe, Lake Shaiqx, 
Lake Fiancis Case, and Gavins Poini—with a 
combined capacity of 32,340,000 acrc-fect. 

The Buieau's ptoposed Oahe Unit extends cast 
of the Missouii River to the eastern edge of the 
James Rivet Basin, with plans foi providing foi 
the diveision of water from the Oahe Reset voir 
for irrigation of 495,000 acics of land, as well as 
for municipal and industrial use, fish and wildlife 
developments, recreation, and othet benefits. 
Because Huton, South Dakota, had an immediate 
shottage of water for municipal and industiial 
uses, the James Diveision Dam on the James 
River has been consti acted in advance of othei 
features of the Oahe Unit. Later the diversion 
dam will also pet form its irrigation function. 
Twelve irrigation pumping units located along 
the Missouii River, with an iingation potential 
m excess of 63,000 acres, have been iindei con- 
sideration by the Bureau The water supply wil I 
come fiom the main-stem rcscrvoiis or from the 
Missouri River itself. 

The Angostura Unit, situated on the Cheyenne 
River on the southeastern slo[y^ of the Black 
Hills, was the fiist Missouri River Basin Project 
irrigation unit to reach the consti uction stage 
following passage by the Congress of the basin 
development progiam. Features of the multi- 
purpose unit include Angostura Dam and Rcscr- 
voii, the power pi ant, and an irrigation system. 
The dam was completed in December 1949, 
with the initial delivery of water for irrigation 
made in I953. The unit picsently contains 
12,000 acres of irrigable land. 

The Shadehill Unit of the Missouri River 
Basin Pioject, located on the Grand River in 
northwestern South Dakota, was completed in 
1951, Multiple functions of this dam and 
reservoir include irrigation, flood control, mu- 
nicipal and industrial water supplies, fish and 
wildlife conservation and recreation. Aftci’ 
completion of the dam, plans for development 
of inigation were temporarily deferred jDcnd ing 
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sUiJy of soil'watcr relationships. These studies 
have been completed and a dclinite plan foi 
iuigation of 6,700 acres has been formulated. 
Const! uction of irrigation features depends upon 
local interest and authoiix.ation of the irrigation 
features by the Congress. 

7'hc seven powcrplants on the mam stem of 
the Missouri River will have a total installed 
capacity of 2,09B,00G kilowatts, of which South 
Dakota's Oahe, iUg bend. Fort Randall, and 
Gavins Point Powet plants have a total installed 
capacity of 1,483,000 kilowatts. Gavins Point 
Powcrplant is actually situated on the Nebraska 
side of the South Dakota-Ncbiaska boundary. 
The bureau of Reclamation maikcts this power 
as well as power pioduccd at other Buicaii 
hydroclcctiic powerplants in the Missouri River 
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Corn and caUlc! each one increases die other’s value. 


basin, In carrying out these marketing respon- 
sibilities, the Ihucau has constructed an exten- 
sive electrical tiansmission system chiough the 
basin area. 

Since 1953, the Bureau of Reclamation has 
constructed in South Dakota a network of about 
1,250 ciicuit miles of 230-kilovolt steel-tower 
transmission lines with 31 substations. This 
system transmits, controls, and cooidinates 
wholesale power delivery to 42 diflTercnc cus- 
tomers in various load areas throughout the 
State, bureau const uiction of about 200 miles 
of additional steel-tower tiansmission lines in 
the State was nearly complete when this hook 
went to press. 

The Garrison Diversion Unit, an important 
addition to the Missouri River Basin projects, 


includes irrigation development of 250,000 actes 
of land in the cential and eastein poitions of 
North Dakota and northeastern South Dakota. 
Of the land to be served by the new project, 
55,500 acies aic in South Dakota. The initial 
stage of Gam son Diveision Unit was recently 
authoii:sed by the Cangicss. Ultimate develop- 
ment would expand isrigation to about 1 million 
acres. 

Additional information on reclamation in- 
vestigation and development programs in 
South Dakota may be obtained from the 
Project Manager, Missoiiri-Oahe Projects 
Office, Huron, S. Dak., 57350; or, the Regional 
Director, Region 6, Bureau of Reclamation, 
Billings, Mont., 591 OL, 


Office of Saline Water 


Citizens of Webster, South Dakota, began 
drinking vastly improved water following 
completion in 1961 of the Office of Saline Water 
brackish watci conversion demonstration plane 
in that community. 

The plant was consctuctcd under the pro- 
visions of the Demonstration Plant Act of 1958, 
which provided for at least one demonstiation 
plant for the treatment of biackish watci to be 
located in the aiea generally descubed ns the 
Noithern Great Plains. 

The plant utili2cs an electrodialysis piocess of 
convcision to impiovc the quality of the watet 
available in the Webster area by i educing the 
salinity of the water from 1,800 dissolved parts 
of salt pci million paits of w.ntei to 350 parts 
per million. The maximum allowable fot good 
drinking water is sec at 500 parts per million. 

The Webster plant, which produces 250,000 
gallons of fresh water daily, was designed by 
the Interior Department's Bureau of Reclamation 
at Denver and was constructed by Asahi Chemi- 
cal Industries Co Led. at an initial cost of 
$435,470. Ground for the plant was broken 
May 19, 1961, construction was completed 
Scptcmbei 9, 1961, and the plant was dedicated 
March 20, 1962 Raw feed water for the plant 
is pre treated to remove inorganic 11 on and 
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manganese by aeration and oxidation with 
potassium permanganate. 

The eJectrodialysis process of saline water 
conversion is based on the fact that when salts 
dissolve in water, they break up into positively 
charged ions (cations) and negatively chaiged 
ions (anions). These charged pai tides can be 
made to move under the influence of an electric 
current. 

The electrodialysis process utili2:es a combi- 
nation of electric current with ion selective 
membranes that allow either positive or nega- 
tive charges to pass through but not both. 

An electrodialysis cell consists of layers of 
alternating anion and cation permeable mem- 
branes When electric cut rent is applied, the 
positively charged ions (such as sodium) move 
toward the cathode and pass through the cation 
permeable membrane. Negatively charged ions 
(such as chlotide) move in the opposite direc- 
tion toward the anode and pass through the 
anion-permeable membrane. Water in the cen- 
ter section of each membrane group is thus 
depleted of salt and becomes powble water. 

The Webster plant consists of four membrane 
stacks with 432 membranes in each stack. 

Further information on the Office of Saline 
Water's activities in South Dakota may be 
obtained by writing to the Office of Saline 
Water, U.S. Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C., 20240. 


Soil Conservation Service 


In South Dakota the Soil Conservation Seiv- 
ice of the U.S Department of Agriculture gives 
land and water resouice conscivation assistance 
to landowners through soil conservation dis- 
tricts which are locally organized under State 
law and managed by an elected boaid of un- 
salaried supervisois The Set vice is also par- 
ticipating in a coopeiative survey of the James 
River Basin as pai t of the program for planning 
and developing South Dakota’s water resoutces. 

Under the Watershed Ptotection and Flood 
Prevention Act (Public Law 566), SCS gives 
technical assistance to watershed projects de- 
signed to reduce flood and sedimentation damage 


to cioplands, roads, budges, and State parks, 
and to prevent erosion and iiinoiT from upsticam 
lands The piojccts aie initiated, built, and 
opeiatccl by local people 

South Dakota landowncis benefit fiom help 
given by SCS through the Great Plains Con- 
servation Progiain (P.L 1021), a piogtain 



Feriile soil in the eastern portion of the State owes its 
existence to glacial drift and wise management. 


limited to designated counties of the 10 Plains 
States. The piogram’s objectives arc to con- 
vet t to othet uses lands not suited for cultivation 
and to install conservation practices which will 
enable landowners to better cojie with j^criod ic 
droughts. 

Faimers, rancheis, uiban people, and civic 
groups arc working together thiough a Resource 
Consetvation and Development Project authoi- 
izecl by the Food and Agncultute Act of 1962, 
The ptoject is designed to piotect leservoirs 
from siltation, increase community income 
through new recreation developments, and make 
beneficial adjustments in land use 

Further information may be obtained from 
the Soil Conservation Service State Office at 
Christen-Holm Building, 2 39 Wisconsin Av- 
enue SW,, Huron, S. Dak., 57350. 
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This .ivvcsoniL l,inj of f.n-icaLhnii^ pliiiiis, 
loicsicd hills, :inil pinn.iLlcs aiul splice 

iiKMiu many tilings to man}" people 'io the 
Sioux, tile land dial was to beeonic the Stale ol 
South Oalv^jla was s.uied, ii was suivival itse*lf 
To lIk* laiiuei who eamc to sculc, it meant a 
long and ofmii futile sciuggle agiunsr the foiecs 
ol niuiiic iinJ ihc foue of Indnin lu)snlit\ do 
Uic iidvciituiei , piospcetoi, and loilune huntci, 
It nieaiii the line of gold and a ehance of a 
hid inie 

Some people stayed in South Dakota, some 
moved fathei west. 1 he ones that staved 
ehanged South Dakota horn a wtldioncss into 
a State 1 he lesulis ol then detei nunaiion and 
eneigv ean be seen eveiywheic today, in the 
piosperoiis eoi n and wheat [lekls, in tlie ihii ving 
daily lieids, and in the diaiiiaiie tiiange down 
tile middle ol the State whete foiii hig dams 
have mined “ hig Muddy*' into foin hiilliaiu, 
ileai lakes m he used (oi power, ungaiion, and 
I n leation 

1 1 IS this sense ol spiiit and i esout eelulncss 
ihai will help the people of South Dakota plan 
foi ilic lutuic and the wise use of then iieh 
n.ituial lesoiiu e hei uage d he Tcdeial Natuial 
Kesoiii t e ageiu les, in eoopeiaiion sviih local .ind 
State agencies, will ctniiiinie to ai^sist in this 
effoi t 
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